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Art. I1.— The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. By William Tyndale, the Martyr. The 
original Edition, 1526, being the first Vernacular Trans- 
lation from the Greek. With a Memoir of his Life and 
Writings. To which is anneaed, the Essential Variations 
of Coverdale’s, Thomas Matthew's, Cranmer’s, the Gene- 
van, and the Bishops’ Bibles, as marginal readings. By 
J.P. Dapney. Andover: Gould & Newman; from the 
London Edition of Bagster. 12mo. pp. 105 and foll. 


cclxvi. 


Copies of the Protestant English versions of the Scriptures, 
made previously to the one now in common use, have long 
been exceedingly rare in England as well as in this country, 
and only to be obtained at exorbitant prices. Wonder has, 
therefore, often been expressed at the unaccountable back- 
wardness of publishers to reprint one of them at least, with a 
view to the profits of the speculation, if for no higher object. 
And on being assured, as the public have been for some years 
back, by competent judges who have had the means of mak- 
ing up an opinion on the subject, that the versions in question 
excel king James’s Bible, this wonder had begun to be mingled 
with not a little regret. In 1831, Mr. Thomas Russell thought 
to supply the desideratum by prefixing Tyndale’s Translation 
of the New Testament, with the various readings of each 
edition, to a series of volumes comprising the writings of all 
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the most emivent English and Scottish Reformers ; but, un- 
happily, the little encouragement he received, and other causes, 
conspired to induce him to abandon the undertaking, or rather 
so far to limit it, as to give only a collection of the original 
works of Tyndale and F'rith.* We owe it at length to the 
enterprise of Mr. Bagster that we have a fac-simile, except 
that the Roman is substituted for the German character, of the 
only entire copy now known to be extant of the first edition 
of Tyndale’s New ‘Testament, published in 1526, — even to 
the careful copying of the wood-cuts and ornamental letters 
of the original volume.t This reprint Mr. Dabney has made 
the basis of the collated edition of the early vernacular versions 
now before us, the important various renderings to be found in 
all the other Ante-James translations from the Greek being 
set in the margin. ‘The work is executed throughout with 
the exactness, judgment, and taste to be expected from such 
an editor, and has left hardly anything to be wished for in 
this matter by the antiquarian, the philologist, or the -biblical 
student. 

A valuable memoir of Tyndale by Mr. Offor, the result of 
much careful and original investigation, is prefixed to the 
English reprint. ‘This Mr. Dabney has also given with but 
slight retrenchments and alterations, and appended thereto 
brief historical notices of all the other versions from which 
the various renderings in his variorum edition are taken. As 
neither of the books are likely to pass into the hands of many 
besides professed scholars and antiquarians, we have thought that 
it would not be amiss to collect here some of the most important 
historical memorials which Mr. Offor has gleaned respecting 
the life and writings of ‘T'yndale. It would be difficult to over- 
state our obligations to that noble-spirited reformer and martyr, 
to whom we are indebted for the first English translation of 
the New Testament from the original, and whose labors, by 








* The Works of the English Reformers: William Tyndale and 
John Frith. Edited by ‘Thomas Russell, A.M. In three Volumes, 
8vo. London. 1831. 

+ The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ : 
published in 1526. Being the First Translation from the Greek 
into English, by that eminent Scholar and Martyr, William Tyn- 
dale. Reprinted verbatim : with a Memoir of his Life and Writ- 
ings, by George Offor. ‘Together with the Proceedings and Corre- 
spondence of Henry VIII., Sir ‘T. More, and Lord Cromwell. 
London : Samuel Bagster. 12mo. 1886. 
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becoming the basis of the subsequent authorized versions, have 
exerted so wide and powerful an influence, not only on the 
English character and literature, but on the very forms of the 
English tongue. 

His descent is thus given. 


“The ancient family of ‘Tyndale were settled for centuries on 
the banks of the Tyne, in Northumberland. The stock could 
boast of baronial dignity, having its seat at Langley Castle, a 
small but strong fortress, whose ruins time has spared: they 
stand pleasantly on a rising ground in Tyndale. During the 
wasting wars between the houses of York and Lancaster, Hugh, 
the then baron de Tyndale, whose lot had been cast with the 
weaker party, escaped from the field of battle, and took refuge 
in Gloucestershire. Despoiled of his honors, possessions, and 
even of his name — for in his extremity he had been driven to 
assume that of Hutchins — the fugitive could hardly have thought 
that these disasters would lead to an alliance, destined to immor- 
talize his ill-starred and renounced name. The concealed Baron 
married Alicia, daughter and sole heiress of Hunt, Esq., 
of Hunt’s Court, Nibley, Gloucestershire. This property de- 
scended to John Tyndale alias Hytchins, his son and heir, who 
had three sons; John, who became a distinguished merchant in 
London, and William, the subject of this memoir.” — pp. 12, 13. 





He was born at Hunt’s Court, in Gloucestershire, about the 
year 1477. Ata very early age we find him first at Oxford, 
and afterwards at Cambridge, at both which universities he 
took his degrees ; and such also, we are told, was his profici- 
ency there in the Greek and Latin languages, that he was 
enabled to read the New Testament to his fellow students, a 
rare accomplishment in those days, and became “ well ripened 
in God’s word.” In 1502, March 11, he was ordained priest 
to the nunnery of Lambley, in the diocese of Carlisle. Mr. 
Offor has in his possession a highly ornamented autograph of 
translations of sundry portions of the New Testament, bearing 
the date of this year, and the initials W. T., and agreeing 
almost verbatim with Tyndale’s first printed edition; which 
shows that the mind of the latter had begun already to be 
turned towards the great work that has immortalized his name. 
The English biographer has given an extract fron: the manu- 
script, not retained by the American editor ; an omission which 
we are tempted the more to supply, as it will afford an oppor- 
tunity, by collating the passage with the corresponding one in 
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Tyndale’s printed edition, and in the Common Version, to 
show how little improvement has ever been made on this first 
essay. ‘The only change made in Tyndale’s translations has 
been to modernize the orthography and punctuation; which 
is doing no more for them, than successive editors and printers 
have done for the version with which they are here compared. 
We give what makes, in the common Bible, the seven last 
verses of the seventh chapter of Luke. 

Tyndale’s MS. version| Tyndale’s printed edi-| The Common Version, 

of 1502. tion of 1526. 1611. 


And he turned to the| And heturned tothe; 44. And he turned to 
woman, and said un-| woman, and said un-|the woman, and said 
to Simon, Seest thou |to Simon, Seest thou | unto Simon, Seest 
this woman? I enter-| this woman? I enter-| thou thiswoman? I en- 


ed into thine house, ed into thy house, and | tered into thine house, 





thou gavest me no 
water for my feet: 
but she hath washed | 


thou gavest me no, 
water to my feet: but | 
she hath washed my | 


thou gavest me no 
water for my feet: but 
she hath washed my 


my feet with tears,| feet with tears, and|feet with tears, and 
and wiped them with| wiped them with the | wiped them with the 
the hairs of her head.|hairs of her head. | hairs of her head. 

Thou gavest me no|'Thou gavest me no| 45. Thou gavest me 
kiss : but she, since|kiss: but she, since |no kiss: but this wo- 





the time I came in, 
hath not ceased to/| 
kiss my feet. Mine | 
head with oil thou) 
didst not anoint: but| 
she hath anointed my 
feet with ointment. 
Wherefore I say un- 
to thee, Many sins 
are forgiven her, for 
she loved much. To 
whom less is forgiv- 
en, the same doth less 
love. And he said 
unto her, Thy sins 
are forgiven thee. | 
And they that sat at| 
meat with him began | 
to say within them-| 
selves, Who is this| 
which forgiveth sins? | 
And he said unto the 
woman, Thy faith 
hath saved thee; go 
in peace, 





the time I came in, 
hath not ceased to 
kiss my feet. Mine 
head with oil thou 
didst not anoint: and 
she hath anointed my 
feet with ointment. 
Wherefore I say un- 
to thee, Many sins 
are forgiven her, be- 
cause she loved much. 
To whom less is for- 
given, the same doth 
less love. 

And he said unto 
her, ‘Thy sins are for- 
given thee. And they 
that sat at meat with 
him began to say with- 
in themselves, Who 
is this which forgiv- 
eth sins also? And he | 
said to the woman, | 
Thy faith hath saved | 
thee ; go in peace. | 











man, since the time I 
came in, hath not ceas- 
ed to kiss my feet. 

46. Mine head with 
oil thou didst not a- 
noint: but this woman 
hath anointed my feet 
with ointment. 

47. Wherefore I say 
unto thee, Her sins, 
which are many, are 
forgiven ; for she lov- 
ed much: but to whom 
little is forgiven, the 
same loveth little. 

48. And he said unto 
her, Thy sins are for- 
given. 

49. And they that sat 
at meat with him began 
to say within them- 
selves, W hois this that 
forgiveth sins also? 

50. And he said to 
the woman, Thy faith 
hath saved thee; go 
in peace, 
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Six years after his ordination Tyndale took the vows, and 
became a friar in the monastery at Greenwich, to which com- 
munity Roy and Brightwell also belonged, honored names in 
the early history of the Reformation in England. It is a sin- 
gular fact, of which it may be well to remind those amongst 
us who are becoming exceedingly mad against monastic insti- 
tutions, that it was these very institutions, and not the laity or 
the secular clergy, which supplied the earliest and ablest 
champions of Protestantism, with Luther at their head. From 
Greenwich, after a stay of uncertain duration, Tyndale returned 
to Gloucestershire, and became tutor and chaplain in the fam- 
ily of Sir John Welch, a knight of that county, whose liberal 
table and well known hospitality made his house the frequent 
resort of the neighboring prelates and other ecclesiastics ; and 
here it was that Tyndale’s leaning to the new opinions first 
began to bring him into trouble. 


“ Luther having now become, from his bold defiance of the 
Pope, the one-absorbing topic, the chaplain was sometimes be- 
trayed into dispute with his patron’s guests, on the new heresy ; 
when, mortified at the ignorance of his authorized guides, he 
warmly urged the study of the New Testament. This led them, 
in Fuller’s witty phrase, to prefer resigning Squire Welch’s good 
cheer, rather than to have the sour sauce of Master ‘T'yndale’s 
company.” — p. 15. 


At length the hostility of the beneficed clergy was aroused 
to such a degree as to cause him to be arraigned before the 
ordinary ; but as no accusers appeared against him, he was dis- 
missed, though not until the ordinary had, as it is said, ‘ rated 
him like a dog.” 


“Tyndale, soon after this, consulting an old doctor, who had 


been chancellor to a bishop, he privately told him, that, in his” 


opinion, the Pope was antichrist, but advised him by no means 
to avow any sentiment of the kind, as it would be at the peril of 
his life. ‘The caution, however, was little suited to a nature like 
his; for being in company with a popish divine, he argued so 
conclusively in favor of a vernacular translation of the Bible, 
that the divine, unable to answer him, exclaimed, ‘ We had bet- 
ter be without God’s laws than the Pope’s.’ This fired the spirit 
of Tyndale; and he indignantly replied: ‘I defy the Pope and 
all his laws ; and, if God give me life, ere many years the plough- 
boys shall know more of the Scriptures than you do:’ a pledge 
which he amply redeemed.” — p. 16. 
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Finding that matters had come to such a pass that he could 
remain no longer where he was, without danger to his friends 
as well as himself, he quitted that part of the country and 
visited Bristol, London, and other places, where he preached 
frequently and to coonsdand congregations. Notwithstanding 
his discontent at the prevailing corruptions, there is no evi- 
dence that up to this time he seriously entertained the purpose 
of breaking either with his church or his order. But the 
wandering life of a preaching friar assorted ill with the habits 
of his mind, and the favorite object he had in view; and ac- 
cordingly he next repaired to Tonstall, bishop of London, in 
hopes of obtaining a chaplaincy in the bishop’s palace, where, 
without molestation, he might pursue his biblical labors. He 
took with him an oration of Isocrates, which he had translated 
into English, trusting mainly, it is said, to this evidence of his 
Greek scholarship for success with a prelate whom Erasmus 
had commended for his great learning. ‘The suit, however, 
proving ineffectual, he soon after found an asylum in the house 
of Humphrey Monmouth, a worthy alderman, with whom he 
lived about half of the year 1523. Mr. Offor has found, in 
the Harleian collection of State Papers, a memorial of this 
London merchant to the lord legate and the privy council, 
when in prison, a few years after, on suspicion of heresy ; and 
the account it gives of his first interview with Tyndale, and 
of Tyndale’s manner of life at this period, will be read with 
interest. 


‘Upon iiij years and a half past, and more, I herde the fore- 
said Sir* William preache ij or iij sermondes, at St. Dunstones 
in the weste, in London, and after that I chaunced to meet with 
him, and with communycation I examyned him what lyving he 
had, he said, none at all, but he trusted to be with my lord of 
London in his service, and therefore I had the better fantasye to 
him. And afterwarde he went to my lorde and spake to him, as 
he tolde me, and my lorde of London answered him that he had 
chaplaines inoughe, and he said to him that he would have no 
more at that time, and so the priest came to me againe, and be- 
sought me to helpe him, and so I toke him in my house half a 
year, and there he lived like a good priest as me thought, he 
studyed moste parte of the daye and of the nyght at his booke, 








* The title given at that time to all priests; which after the 
Reformation gave place by degrees to that of Reverend. 
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and he woulde eat but sodden meate by his good will, nor drinke 
but small single beer; I never saw him were lynen about him in 
the space he was with me; I did promyse him ten pounds sterl- 
ing to praie for my father, mother, there sowles, and all christian 
sowles. I did paie yt him when he made his exchang to Ham- 


boro’.””’ — pp. 17, 18. 

The same reasons which induced him to quit Gloucester- 
shire now operated, it would seem, to induce him to quit his 
native country, never to return. Before the close of the year 
1523 he sailed for Hamburgh, and proceeded thence to Sax- 
ony, where he threw himself into the arms of Lutber and the 
other leading Reformers, whose head-quarters at this time 
were at Wittemburg. It was in this city, with the encourage- 
ment and pecuniary and literary aid of Luther who had just 
finished his German version, and with the assistance of his 
countrymen Frith and Roy who acted as amanuenses, that 
Tyndale completed his translation of the New Testament into 
English ; and here also it was, and not, as has been commonly 
supposed,* at Antwerp, that his first edition was printed, in 
small octavo, towards the close of 1525, or early in 1526. As 
this is one of the points on which Mr. Offor’s researches have 
shed new light, we choose to give our extract from the Memoir, 
as it stands in the English copy. 


‘The printing of this important work was attended with dif- 
ficulty. One edition, probably of three thousand, was prepared 
for general circulation: this was quickly followed by a more 
elegant edition in 4to. with glosses, commenced at Cologne in 
1526, and finished at Worms or Wyttemburg. The type, cuts, 
and ornaments of both these books are those used by the Ger- 
man printers on the Rhine. The popular error, which ascribes 
either of them to the Antwerp press, is the more extraordinary, 
as no similar type was used there; nor did Tyndale visit that 
city until the year 1530. In addition to these circumstances, 
we have the positive evidence of Brovius, as to the one being 
printed at Wittemburg, in 1525; and that of Cochlaeus, who in- 
terrupted the printing of the 4to. with glosses, at Cologne, in 
1526. The order in which these two editions were published 
is clearly shown by Tyndale himself. In the epistle at the end 
of this volume, he says, ‘ That the rudnes of the worke, nowe 
at THE FYRST TYME, offende them not.’ No such expression or 
idea is conveyed in the prologue to the 4to. with the glosses ; 





* See Christian Examiner, for July, 1833. Vol. xiv. p. 388. 
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but, on’ the contrary, he says: {| ‘ After hit had pleasyd God to 
put in my mynde, and also to geve me grace to translate this 
forerehearced newe testament into oure englysshe tonge, howe- 
soever we haue done it, I supposed yt very necessary to put you 
in remembraunce of certayne poyntes,’ &c. 

«From this it appears that he first published the text, and 
then proceeded to republish it with a prologue and notes. This 
agrees exactly with the words of Sir Thomas More, when, 
charging Tyndale with mistranslating certain terms, he says: 
‘ But surely the worde congregacyion, wyth the circumstaunces 
in the texte: wolde not haue serued when he translated yt fyrste, 
to make the englyshe reader to take it for the chyrch, no more 
then idolys for ymages; But mary he hath added unto his trans- 
lacion such circumstaunces synnys, — But all his glose is therin, 
that hé wyll saye he taketh them for none heresyes.’”’ — Memoir, 
English Edition, pp. 16, 17. 


Mr. Dabney, in a note, comments as follows, on this account 
of the two first impressions of ‘Tyndale. 


‘‘Such is the statement of Mr. Offor, and with the ampler 
means of thorough investigation in his hands, the Editor must 
needs suppose the distinctions in the text well-founded. But 
since the present work (which is the first, the reader will please 
to remember, of these alleged editions, viz. that of 1525) opens 
on the eye with the date of 1526, since the table of Various 
Readings of the second edition, collated with the first at the close 
of the Memoir, assumes them to be respectively of 1526 and 
1534, and since all this is confirmed by the incidental mention 
of the two throughout the Sketch, —it will be strange if the 
reader, who values or himself observes precision of language, is 
not thoroughly bewildered by this confusion of terms. Yet of 
all this the English biographer seems utterly unconscious; nor 
to have once thought of using any qualifying explanation, with a 
view to remedy his apparent looseness of description. It would 
be well if the portions of T'yndale’s Testament, issued in the 
successive years and in different forms, might be designated as 
two impressions of one and the same edition; but if this may not 
be, — and to judge from Mr. Offor’s specimens on a succeeding 
page, they differ from each other as much (trivial as that may be) 
as does the edition of 34 from either, —then will it need a very 
discriminating faculty indeed to see, why this last is not the third, 
and its predecessors severally, the first and second editions.”” — 
p. 21. 

These strictures are not without foundation. Still it is 
proper to observe, that the antique title-page proves nothing, 
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as it is not original, the copy not having any title-page. Again, 
Mr. Offor says nothing of “ portions of Tyndale’s Testament, 
issued in the successive years, and in different forms.” His 
statement is that the whole Testament was first issued in 
octavo, and very soon after in quarto. Neither does he ex- 
pressly assert that the octavo impression was finished in 1525; 
nor does he adduce any evidence for such an opinion except 
that of Brovius, for which he refers to “ Bp. Kennet’s MSS. 
in the British Museum,” and not, as Mr. Dabney has given 
it by mistake, to the ‘Preface to The Wicked Mammon.” 
The testimony of Cochlaeus relates solely to the quarto im- 
pression, and implies that this was in press in 1526; still the 
octavo impression may also have been finished early in the 
same year. Moreover, when Mr. Dabney said that “the 
table of Various Readings of the second edition, collated with 
the first at the close of the Memoir, assumes them to be re- 
spectively of 1526 and 1534,” we think he could not have had 
Mr. Offor’s table before him. The column title, in the Lon- 
don copy, under which are given the readings of the first 
edition, that is, as we understand it here, the octavo impression, 
reads thus: “ First Edition, 1525-6,” leaving the precise 
year undetermined. 

The testimony of Cochlaeus mentioned above, which is taken 
from his work In Actis Martini Lutheri, published in 1549, 
relates to the printing of the quarto impression, and strikingly 
illustrates the perils and vexations to which Tyndale was ex- 
posed in the task he had undertaken. It seems that this 
active enemy of the Reformation, having prepared an edition 
of Rupert’s Commentary on Matthew, went to Cologne, in 
1526, to see it through the press. He found rumors in circu- 
lation there which aroused his suspicions, and led him to ply 
the workmen with drink, that he might extort from them while 
intoxicated as much as they knew of their master’s secret. Not 
satisfied with this, the narrative goes on to state, that — 


‘¢ Having invited some of the printers to his house, when they 
had become heated with wine, one of them in private conversa- 
tion revealed to him the secret, how England was to be brought 
to Luther’s side ; namely, that three thousand copies of Luther’s 
New Testament, translated into English, were printing, and that 
they had already advanced as far as signature K, in fours. ‘That 
the cost would be abundantly supplied by the English merchants, 
who would secretly convey the work, when finished, throughout 
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all England, and extensively distribute it before the king or the 
cardinal (Wolsey) could know of or prevent it. Cochlaeus, 
agitated with fear and wonder, outwardly dissembled his sadness, 
but soon revolving sorrowfully in his mind the extent of the dan- 
ger, he devised means to paralyze this effort. He went privately 
to Herman Rinck, Bart., a counsellor and senator of Cologne, 
who was personally acquainted with the emperor and with the 
king of England, and opened to him the whole affair, as (thanks 
to the wine) he had discovered it. ‘The baronet, to satisfy him- 
self that the information was correct, sent a man to search the 
house where the work was carried on; the printer acknowledged 
that it was in hand, and that a quantity of paper was purchased 
for it. Upon this he went to the senate, and obtained an injunc- 
tion, forbidding the printer to proceed. The two English here- 
tics taking with them the printed sheets, escaped and sailed up 
the Rhine to Worms, where the people were immoderately’ in 
favor of Luther, that they might there finish their undertaking.” 
— Memoir, Eng. Ed., p. 19. 


Of the whole account from which the last extract is taken 
Mr. Offor says: 


‘This narrative bears every mark of authenticity, written by 
an eye-witness of repute, who published it to the world in 1549, 
at which time his accuracy was not questioned. Yet, as that 
ingenious antiquary, Mr. Lewis, had treated it lightly, I visited 
Cologne, in 1830, to ascertain, if possible, how far it was correct. 
The city secretary, Mr. Vaux, aided by Dr. Ernst Weyden, 
most readily and kindly searched the Archives, and found that 
Herman Rinck was a senator in 1526, and exactly such a man 
as he is represented to be by Cochlaeus. These gentlemen 
pointed out the printer’s house in which this occurrence took 
place, and expressed the fullest confidence in the statement which 
I have extracted from the Life of Luther.” — Memoir, Eng. Ed., 
p. 20. 


The following particular and minute account of the contents, 
appearance, and fate of the two impressions which are the 
subject of the preceding remarks, is also given by Mr. Offor. 


The first of T'yndale’s editions is a small 8vo. handsomely 
printed : it consists of 336 leaves, of which 333 contain the text, 
the remaining three being occupied by the epistle to the reader 
and the errata. Of this book only two copies have been dis- 
covered: one, wanting forty-eight leaves, is in the Cathedral 
Library of St. Paul’s; the other, from which the present edition 
is printed, adorns the Baptist Library at Bristol. This rare and 
precious volume is in the most beautiful preservation, the cuts 
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emblazoned, and every leaf ornamented, as if intended for pre- 
sentation to some royal or noble personage: the title, if it ever 
had one, is lost. ‘The type is a neat German character, similar 
to that of Hans Luft, who, at Wyttenburg, and at Marpurg, 
printed nearly all Tyndale’s works. This literary gem was first 
discovered by John Murray, one of Lord Oxford’s collectors. 
His Lordship generously rewarded him with an annuity of twenty 
pounds for his life, and gave him one year’s money in advance. 
On the decease of Lord Oxford in 1741, while the annuity was 
still paying, the library was bought by Mr. Osborne, who, not 
knowing the rarity and value of so precious a volume, sold the 
treasure for fifteen shillings to the celebrated collector, Mr. Ames. 
On his death in 1760, it was bought by John Whyte for fourteen 
guineas and a half: he, after keeping it exactly sixteen years, 
sold it to Dr. Gifford for twenty guineas. In 1784, this volume, 
together with the finest collection of early English bibles in the 
kingdom, was left by Dr. Gifford, then one of the librarians at 
the British Museum, to the Baptist College at Bristol, where it 
has been most carefully preserved. Through the public feeling 
and liberality of the Principal of the college, permission was 
cheerfully given to print from it the present edition, which is a 
literal copy of the original, with fac-similes of the wood-cuts and 
ornaments, 

“The edition with glosses was an elegant small 4to. with 
handsome cuts. The portion which has been discovered was 
printed at Cologne; but probably the volume was completed 
at Worms. A fragment, containing the prologue and the gos- 
pel of Matthew to the twenty-second chapter, is in the posses- 
sion of that intelligent bookseller, Mr. Thomas Rodd, who has 
long promised to publish it, accompanied with much curious 
information. The prologue, on seven leaves, has been, with 
great alterations, both of omission and addition, several times re- 
published under the title of A Pathway into the Scriptures, 
by Tyndale. It is to be regretted that an admirable tract, 
much deformed and mutilated, was thus published under his 
name. ‘There are a few alterations in the text from that of the 
8vo. The references and glosses are in the margin. The reader 
may judge of the whole from the following specimens. 

“> Salt. Matt. 5. When the preachers ceaste to preache 
goddes worde, then muste they nedes be oppressed and trod 
vnder fote with mannes tradicions. Matt. 6. Rewarde them 
openly. ye shall not thynke, that oure dedes deserve ani thyng 
of god as a labourar deserueth hys hyre. For all good thynges 
come of the bounteousnes, liberalite, mercy, promyses and 
trewth of god bi the deseruinge of Christes bloud only, &c. 
*Syngle. The eye is single when a man in all his dedes loketh 
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butt on the wil of god, and loketh nott for laude, honour or eni 
other rewarde in this worlde. Nother ascrybeth heven or a hyer 
roume in heven vnto his dedes: but accepteth heven as a thing 
purchased bi the bloud of Christe, and worketh frely for loves 
sake only.”” — Memoir, Eng. Ed., pp. 21 — 23. 


It is evidence of the zeal and activity of the Reformers, 
that before the end of 1526 both of the first impressions had 
found their way into England. ‘Tonstall, in an Injunction 
issued on the 23d of October of this year, after complaining 
of the conduct of certain “ children of iniquitie, mayntayners 
of Luthers sect,” who “craftily have translated the New 
Testament into our English tongue, intermedling therewith 
many heretical articles and erroneous opinions,” says: ‘‘ Of the 
which translation there are many books imprinted, some with 
glosses and some without, containing in the English tongue 
that pestiferous and most pernicious poyson, dispersed through- 
out all our diocese of London in great number.” The bishop 
concluded with requiring that all these copies should be 
brought in and delivered up to his Vicar General within thirty 
days, ‘under pain of excommunication and incurring the sus- 
picion of heresie.”’ But as this could only reach to a partial 
abatement of the evil, he thought to effect a wholesale de- 
struction of the obnoxious volumes by the following stratagem, 
in which, as is well known, he singularly outwitted himself. 


** He deputed Packington, a merchant, and an acquaintance 
of Tyndale, to buy up for him all the copies of the latter’s Tes- 
tament. ‘The bishop thinking that he had God by the too, 
when in dede he had (as after he thought) the devil by the fiste, 
said, gentle maister Packington, do your diligence, and get them, 
and with al my hart [ will paye for them, whatsoever thei cost 
you, for the bokes are erroneous and naughte, and I entend 
surely to destroy them all, and to burne theim at Paules Crosse. 
Tyndale sold him the books, saying, I shal gett moneye of hym 
for these bokes, to bryng myself out of debt, and the whole 
world shall cry out upon the burning of Goddes worde. And 
the overplus of the money that shal remain to me, shal make me 
more studious to correct the sayd New Testament, and so newly 
to imprint the same. And so forwarde went the bargain, the 
byshop had the bokes, Packyngton the thankes, and Tyndale 
had the money.’ Afterwards, more New Testaments came 
thick and threefold into England. Sir Thomas More questioned 
George Constantine, a prisoner for heresy, how Tyndale and his 
friends were supported ; and he frankly told the lord chancellor, 
‘It is the bishop of London that hath holpen vs, for he hath 
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bestowed emonge vs a great deale of moneye in Newe Testa- 
ments to burne theim, and that hath been and yet is our onely 
succour and comfort.’ The destruction of these books, errone- 
ously geven by Lord Herbert as on the 4th of May, 1530, took 
place in 1528.” — p. 29. 


Much of the interval between the publishing of his first 
editions, and the appearance of his revised edition in 1534, 
was occupied by Tyndale upon a multitude of controversial 
tracts, following one another in quick succession, and directed 
for the most part against the abuses and corruptions of popery, 
and the criticisms of 'Tonstall and More on his English New 
Testament. Scarcely had it been received in England, before 
Tonstall, one of the most learned prelates of the day, “ de- 
clared to a great assembly in London, that he had found up- 
wards of two thousand errors and corruptions in that book.” 
Sir Thomas More said: “ To tell all, would be to reherse 
the hole boke,” and “ to search for one faute would be like 
studying where to fynde water in the see.” Again: “ As it 
were as sone done to weue a new web of cloth as to sow u 
every hole in a net, so were it almost as lytell and lesse to 
translate ye hole books all newe than attempt to correct it.” 
At length his budget of blunders is opened, and behold three ! 
“ prestes of Crystes chyrche he calleth senyours — Chyrche 
he calleth congregation — and charyte he calleth love.” 
To this list of capital errors, More, indeed, adds elsewhere 
some others, such as substituting “ knowledgynge ”’ for “ con- 
fession,” and “ repentance” for “ penance” ; and convicts 
the translator of aiming to “make ye people byleue that we 
sholde beleue nothyng but playne Scrypture in whych poynte 
he techeth a playne pestylent heresye.” Hence he concludes : 
“ Yt is enough for good cristen men that know those thynges 
for heresyes, to abhorre and burne vpp his bokes and the 
lykers of them with them.” Mr. Offor remarks at length on 
the inconsistency involved in the utterance of this bloody and 
atrocious doctrine by the author of Utopia, a work breathing 
so humane and tolerant a spirit. It is doubtless to be 
explained in part, like that of Erasmus, in his treatment of 
Luther, and that of Luther himself in his treatment of the 
Anabaptists, not by a conscious abandonment of the cause of 
moderation and tolerance, but by a fear of the effects which 
the reckless, or at least the precipitate measures of the innova- 
tors would have on that cause. ‘There is, moreover, we must 
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think, a vein of good sense running through some of Sir 
Thomas’s suggestions in this matter; as, for instance, when 
he says, 

‘‘] wolde aduyse any man neither to rede these heretykes 
bokes nor mine, but occupy theyr myndes better, and standynge 
fermely by the catholyke faith of this .xv. C. yere, néuer onys 
muse vppon these newe fangled heresyes ; but if at the parell of 
daynger to burne both here and in hell, he cannot hold his 
yechynge fyngers frome theyre poysened bokes, then wold I 


counsayle hym in any wyse to rede therwith such thynges as 
are wrytten agaynst them,”’ — p. 43. 


Sometimes also he entertains us with a specimen of his 


humor, by summoning to the scene the ghost of an eminent 
father. 


“ When,” says he, “I desired Origene to take the payne to 
come and bere wytnesse wyth me in thys mater, he semed at 
the first very well content. But when I told hym that he sholde 
mete with Tyndale: he blessed hymselfe and shranke bakke, 
and sayde he had leuer go some other waye many a mile then 
onys medie with hym. Fog I shall tell you syr, quod he, before 
thys tyme a ryght honorable man very connyng and yet more 
vertuouse, the good bysshoppe of Rochester, in a great audy- 
ence brought me in for a wytnes against Luther and Tyndale, 
euen in this same mater, about the tyme of the burnynge of 
Tyndalys euyll translated testament. But Tyndale, as soon as 
he herd of my name, without any respecte of honestye, fell in a 
rage wyth me, and all to rated me, and called me starke here- 
tyke, and that the starkest that euer was. Thys tale Orygene 
told me, and swore by saynt Symkyn that he was neuer so sayed 
vnto of such a lewde felowe synnys he was fyrste borne of hys 
mother, and therefore he wolde neuer medle wyth Tyndale more. 
Now, indede, to saye the treuth yt were not well done of ‘Tyn- 
dale to leue resonynge and fall a scoldyng, chydynge, and brawl- 
ynge, as it were a bawdy begger of Byllyter-lane. Fy for shame, 
he sholde fauored and forborne hym somwhat, and yt had bene 
but for his age. For Origene is now xiij. hundred yere olde or 


there aboute, and this was not mych aboue vij, yeres synnys,” — 
p. 41. 


When Mr. Offor adds, “ This story, told on the credibility 
of the Lord Chancellor of England, must have produced its 
effect on the populace, to whom it would be rehearsed by 
the priests with all gravity as words of truth and soberness,” 
we cannot but think that he takes the Chancellor’s coarse 
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pleasantry a little more seriously than he need. But it is 
more important to observe, that Tyndale, in his defence, does 
not undertake to justify every thing in his version excepted 
against by his adversaries. ‘l'hus he gives up the word “ sen- 
ior.’ Mr. Dabney, after citing Mr. Offor as saying “ that 
Tyndale admitted it to be not explicit enough, and that he 
should prefer the word elder,” subjoins the following note: 
‘“‘ But he [Offor] quotes no words of Tyndale to this effect, 
and we may reasonably doubt his statement. Why, indeed, 
if he [Tyndale] “ preferred” did he not adopt it? seeing 
that (according to him) the vulgar taste, deference to which 
in sO many instances doubtless leaves a translator at a 
stand, here accorded with his own.” ‘Tyndale’s own words 
on the subject, taken from his Answer to Sir Thomas More’s 


Dialogue, as given in Russell’s collection of his Works,* are 
these : 


“‘ Another thing which he rebuketh, is, that I interpret this 
Greek word presbyteros by this word senior. Of a truth senior 
is no very good English, though senior and junior be used in the 
universities; but there came no better in my mind at that time. 
Howbeit, I spied my fault since, long ere M. More told it me, 
and have mended it in all the works which I since made, and 
call it an elder. And in that he maketh heresy of it, to call 
presbyteros an elder, he condemneth their own old Latin text of 
heresy also, which they use yet daily in the church, and have 


used, I suppose, this fourteen hundred years. For that text doth 
call it an elder likewise.” 


Another passage occurring in the same tract,t and indicated 
in the margin as “ A good admonition to M. More,” will show 
that Tyndale could also dip his pen in gall. 


‘‘ Let, therefore, M. More and his company awake by times, 
ere ever their sin be ripe, lest the voice of their wickedness 
ascend up, and awake God out of his sleep, to look upon them, 
and to bow his ears unto their cursed blasphemies against the 


open truth, and to send his harvestmen and mowers of vengeance 
to reap it.” 


The Preface to this tract abounds likewise in good sense 


and keen satire, mingled with the quaint humor of the times. 
A single extract must suffice. t 


* The Works of the — Releediind William Tyndale 
and John Frith. Vol. II. p. 


t Ibid. p. 15. t Ibid. ad 6-8. 
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*¢ And likewise of the holy-day: he knoweth that the day is 
servant to man, and therefore, when he findeth that it is done 
because he should not be let from hearing the word of God, he 
obeyeth gladly: and yet not so superstitiously that he would not 
help his neighbor on the holy-day, and let the sermon alone for 
one day; or that he would not work on the holy-day, need re- 
quiring it, at such time as men be not wont to be at church; 
and so throughout all laws. And even likewise in all ceremonies 
and sacraments, he searcheth the significations, and will not 
serve the visible things. It is as good to him, that the priest 
say mass in his gown as in his other apparel, if they teach him 
not somewhat, and that his soul be edified thereby. And as 
soon will he gape while thou puttest sand as holy salt in his 
mouth, if thou shew him no reason thereof. He had as lief be 
smeared with unhallowed butter as anointed with charmed oil, 
if his soul be not taught to understand somewhat thereby; and 
so forth. 

‘¢ But the world captivateth his wit, and about the law of God 
maketh him wonderful imaginations, unto which he so fast cleav- 
eth that ten John Baptists were not able to dispute them out of 
his head. He believeth that he loveth God, because he is ready 
to kill a Turk for his sake that believeth better in God than he; 
whom God also commandeth us to love, and to leave nothing un- 
sought to win him unto the knowledge of the truth, though with 
the loss of our lives. He supposeth that he loveth his neighbor 
as much he is bound, if he be not actually angry with him; 
whom yet he will not help freely with an halfpenny but for a 
vantage, or vain-glory, or for a worldly purpose. If any man 
have displeased him, he keepeth his malice in, and will not chafe 
himself about it, till he see bf occasion to avenge it craftily, and 
thinketh that well enough. And the rulers of the world he obey- 
eth, thinketh he, when he flattereth them, and blindeth them 
with gifts, and corrupteth the officers with rewards, and beguileth 
the law with cautels and subtilties. 

*« And because the love of God and of his neighbor, which is 
the spirit and the life of all laws, and wherefore all laws are 
made, is not written in his heart, therefore in all inferior laws, 
and in all worldly ordinances is he beetle blind. If he be com- 
manded to abstain from wine, that will he observe unto the death 
too, as the charterhouse monks had lever die than eat flesh: and 
as for the soberness and chastising of the members will he not 
look for, but will pour in ale and beer of the strongest without 
measure, and heat them with spices, and so forth. And the 
holy-day will he keep so straight, that if he meet a flea in his 
bed he dare not kill her, and not once regard wherefore the holy- 
day was ordained to seek for God’s word: and so forth in all 
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laws. And in ceremonies and sacraments, there he captivateth 
his wit and understanding to obey holy church, without asking 
what they mean, or desiring to know; but only careth for the 
keeping, and looketh ever with a pair of narrow eyes, and with 
all his spectacles upon them, lest ought be left out. For if the 
priest should say mass, baptize, or hear confession without a 
stole about his neck, he would think all were marred, and doubt 
whether he had power to consecrate, and think that the-virtue of 
the mass were lost, and the child not well baptized, or not bap- 
tized at all, and that his absolution were not worth a mite. He 
had lever that the bishop should wag two fingers over him, than 
that another man should say, God save him; and so forth.” 


Again ; indulging himself in a similar strain in the Preface 
to The Obedience of a Christian Man,* he says: 


* But now do ye clean contrary, ye drive them from God’s 
word, and will Jet no man come thereto until he have been two 
years Master of Art. First they nosel them in sophistry, and in 
benefundatum. And there corrupt they their judgments with 
apparent arguments, and with*alleging unto them texts of logic, 
of natural philautia, of metaphysic, and moral philosophy, and of 
all manner [of] books of Aristotle, and of all manner [of] doctors 
which they yet never saw. Moreover, one holdeth this, another 
that; one is a real, another a nominal. What wonderful dreams 
have they of their predicaments, universals, second intentions, qut 
dities hac scites, and relatives. And whether specia fundata in 
chimera be vera species. And whether this proposition be true, 
non ens est aliquid, whether ens be @quivocum, or univocum. Ens 
is a voice only, say some. Ens is univocum, saith another, and de- 
scendeth into ens creatum, and into ens increatum, per modus in- 
trinsecos. When they have thiswise brawled eight, ten, or twelve 
or more years, and after that their judgments are utterly corrupt, 
then they begin their divinity; not at the Scripture, but every 
man taketh a sundry doctor, which doctors are as sundry and as 
divers, the one contrary unto the other, as there are divers fash- 
ions and monstrous shapes, none like another among our sects of 
religion. Every religion, every university, and almost every man 
hath a sundry divinity. Now whatsoever opinions every man 
findeth with his doctor, that is his gospel, and that only is true 
with him, and that holdeth he all his life long, and every man, to 
maintain his doctor withal, corrupteth the Scripture, and fash- 
ioneth it after his own imagination, as a potter doth his clay. 


* The Works of the English Reformers: William Tyndale and 
John Frith. Vol. I. pp. 193-196. 
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Of what text thou provest hell, will another prove purgatory, 
another limbo patrum, and another the assumption of our lady, 
and another shall prove of the same text that an ape hath a tail. 
And of what text the gray friar proveth that our lady was with- 
out original sin, of the same shall the black friar prove that she 
was conceived in original sin; and all this do they with apparent 
reasons, with false similitudes and likenesses, and with argu- 
ments and persuasions of man’s wisdom. Now there is no other 
division or heresy in the world, save man’s wisdom, and when 
man’s foolish wisdom interpreteth the Scripture. Man’s wisdom 
scattereth, divideth, and maketh sects; while the wisdom of one 
is that a white coat is best to serve God in, and another saith a 
black, and another a gray, another a blue; and while one saith 
God will hear your prayer in this place, another saith in that 
place ; and while one saith this place is holier, and another that 
place is holier ; and this religion is holier than that; and this saint 
is greater with God than that; and an hundred thousand like 
things. Man’s wisdom is plain idolatry, neither is there any 
other idolatry than to imagine of God after man’s wisdom. God 
is not man’s imagination, but that only which he saith of himself. 
God is nothing but his law and his promises; that is to say, that 
which he biddeth thee to do, and that which he biddeth thee 
believe and hope. God is but his word, as Christ saith, (John 
vill.) Tam that I say unto you; that is to say, That which I 
preach am I, my words are spirit and life. God is that only 
which he testifieth of himself; and to imagine any other thing 
of God than that, is damnable idolatry. Therefore saith the 
cxviiith Psalm, Happy are they which search the testimonies of 
the Lord, that is to say, that which God testifieth and witnesseth 
unto us. But how shall I that do, when ye will not let me have 
his testimonies or witnesses in a tongue which I understand ? 
Will ye resist God? will ye forbid him to give his Spirit unto the 
lay as well as unto you? Hath he not made the English tongue? 
Why forbid ye him to speak in the English tongue then as well 
as in the Latin? Finally, that this threatening and forbidding 
the lay people to read the Scripture is not for love of your souls 
(which they care for, as the fox doth for the geese) is evident, 
and clearer than the sun, inasmuch as they permit and suffer 
you to read Robin Hood, Bevis of Hampton, Hercules, Hector, 
and Troilus, with a thousand histories and fables of love and 
wantonness, and of ribaldry, as filthy as heart can think ; to 


corrupt the minds of youth withal, clean contrary to the doctrine 
of Christ and his apostles.” 


During the interval of which we are now speaking, Tyndale 
found time to prepare and publish Expositions of several por- 
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tions of the New Testament ; two of which, An Exposition 
upon the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Chapters of Matthew, 
filling one hundred and fifty-four octavo pages, and The Ex- 
position of the First Epistle of St. John, filling one hundred 
and five octavo pages, are printed in Mr. Russell’s collection. 
Meanwhile he went on with his version of the Scriptures. 


“ Having finished, in 1529, his translation of the first books 
of the Old Testament, he commenced their publication in sepa- 
rate tracts, with ornamental wood-cuts, and with notes, which 
gave great offence to the clergy. When the manuscript of 
Deuteronomy was ready for the press, thus completing the Penta- 
teuch, a severe and trying dispensation of Providence awaited 
him. Purposing to print it at Hamburgh, on his way thither he 
was shipwrecked on the coast of Holland, and lost his books, 
money, and manuscript; happy in so escaping, for it was a 
special mercy that he was not thrown on the English coast, 
where, if spared by the sea, it had only been to feed the fires of 
Smithfield. He continued his journey, and Coverdale having 
joined him, they repeated their labor on Deuteronomy, and with 
a pious lady’s assistance, Mrs. Van Emmerson, it was printed ; 
thus completing the first portion of the Old Testament in 1530. 
At Hamburgh, the same providence which preserved him in 
shipwreck, armed his body against the pestilence. ‘ ‘They went 
through the work in safety, while the sweating-sickness swept 
away thousands in the city with a general mortality; as if the 
useful sweating of their brains were a preservative against the 
hurtful sweating of their bodies. And indeed close application 
to a lawfull calling, is the best antidote against a public infec- 
tion.” This is the only portion of the Old or New Testament, 
in the translation of which Tyndale and Coverdale assisted each 
other.”’ — pp. 47, 48. 


Mr. Offor tells us, in another part of the Memoir, that “ it 
is impossible to decide, without the discovery of new evidence, 
whether he [Tyndale] translated the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment: the similarity which pervades it leads me to conclude 
that he did, and that Coverdale profited by his manuscripts.” 
He adds, immediately, “ It is plain, that from Esdras to Mala- 
chi it is one translation, published by Coverdale in 1535, and 
by Matthew in 1537, with such alterations as pleased the 
respective editors: from Genesis to Esdras, and the whole 
New Testament, are distinct translations.”” We are not cer- 
tain that we understand this; but if it means that the transla- 
tion of the Old Testament from Esdras to Malachi, in the 
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Bibles referred to, is evidently by one hand, and that the 
translations of the rest of the Old Testament, and of the 
whole of the New, are by another hand, or by other hands, it 
would seem to prove the direct contrary to what Mr. Offor 
had just asserted. However this may be, it is easy to account 
for the suppression of Tyndale’s name in the Bibles of Cover- 
dale and Matthew, though these were little more than re- 
publications of his version, as far as it went, when we call to 
mind the rancorous hostility still entertained against him by 
Henry and others. Mr. Russell has inserted in his collection 
Tyndale’s Prologues to the Five Books of Moses, and his 
Prologue to the Prophet Jonas. In the last, which fills 
twenty pages, he finds or rather makes occasion to speak with 
unmitigated severity of the false doctrines and evil practices 
of the papists. Hence More says of it, 


“Then haue we Jonas made out by Tyndale, a booke that 
whoso delyte therein, shall stande in parell that Jonas was neuer 
so swalowed vppe wyth the whale, as by the delyte of that booke 
a mannes soule maye be so swallowed vppe by the deuyll, that 
he shall neuer haue the grace to gete out agayne.” — p. 57. 


To each of the other Prologues is prefixed a Table ex- 
pounding certain words in the book following it. We give a 
single specimen of these expositions from the Table on Gen- 


esis.* 


“Cain. So is it written in Hebrew. Notwithstanding, whether 
we call him Cain or Caim, it maketh no matter, so we under- 
stand the meaning. Every land hath his manner: that we call 
John, the Welchmen call Euan, the Dutch Haunee. Such dif- 
ference is between the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; and that 
maketh them that translate out of the Hebrew vary in names 
from them that translate out of Latin or Greek.” 


Mr. Offor, as might be expected, is jealous of Tyndale’s 
honor as a translator from the Hebrew and Greek originals of 
the Scriptures. In a passage cited above, Cochlaeus makes 
the printers of Cologne call his New Testament “ Luther’s 
New Testament, translated into English,” and this opinion is 
also taken up by Le Long, but apparently on no other au- 
thority. Fuller, on the contrary, says: “ I presume he trans- 


* Works of the English Reformers: William Tyndale and 
John Frith. Vol. I. pp. 12, 18. 
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lated from the Latin.” Notwithstanding these statements, 
however, we think with the writer of this Memoir that T'yn- 
dale had the originals of both the Old and New Testaments 
before him, and that he was doubtless competent to render 
them into English without assistance ; so that if, as is certain 
from comparison and otherwise, he availed himself neverthe- 
less of the aid of Luther and the Vulgate, and also of Pagni- 
nus and Wiclif, it was only as any other translator would have 
done in like circumstances, in order to make his version as 
perfect as possible. 

Meanwhile the circulation of Tyndale’s books in England, 
which was greatly increased by at least three large Dutch 
pirated editions of his New Testament, gave great offence, and 
measures the most energetic were resorted to for suppressing 
them, although to but little purpose. More says in his Con- 
futation, “‘ that some of these pestylent bookes were throwen 
in the strete and lefte at mennys dores by nyght, that where 
they durste not offer theyr poyson to sell, they wolde of theyr 
cheryte poyson men for nought.” The king and his advisers 
were convinced at length that there was no other way of ar- 
resting this flood of heresy, but by gaining possession of the 
heresiarch himself, and several emissaries were accordingly 
employed on the continent, to seek out his retreat, and en- 
deavor to lure him home by false promises of royal clemency 
and favor. Mr. Offor has found among the state papers a 
fragment of a well-written and touching letter, wanting the 
date, from one of these agents, who in a very singular and 
even romantic manner obtained an interview with Tyndale. 


We copy a part. 


“The day before the date hereof, I spake with Tyndall with- 
owt the town of Andwerp and by this means. He sent a certeyne 
person to seke me, whom he had advysed to say, that a certeyne 
frend of myne, vnknowen to the messenger, was very desirows 
to speke with me: praying me to take paynes to go unto him to 
suche place as he should bryng me. ‘Then I to the messenger 
(said) what is your fryend and where is he? His name I know 
not, said he, but if it be your pleasure to go where he is, I wilbe 
glad thider to bryng you: thus dobtfull what this matter ment, I 
concluded to go with hym, and folowed hym till he browght me 
withowt the gate of Andwerp into a feld lying nyghe unto the 
streme, where was abidyng me this said Tyndall. At our metyng, 
do you not knowe me? said this Tyndall. I do not well remem- 
ber you, said I to hym; my name, said he, is Tyndall. But 
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Tyndall, said I, fortunate be our metyng. Then Tyndall: Sir, 
I have bene excedyng desirous to speke with you. And I with 
you ; what is your mynd. Sir, said he, I am enformed that the 
kynge’s grace taketh great displesure with me for puttyng furthe 
of certeyne bokes which I lately maid in these partes, but spe- 
cially for the boke namyd the ‘Practise of Prelates, whereof I 
have no littell marvaill consideryng that in it I did but warne his 
grace of the subtyle demeanor of the Clargy of his Realme 
towardes his person, and of the shamefull abusions by them 
practised, not a littell threatnyng the displeasure of his grace 
and weale of his Realme. In which doyng, I shewed and de- 
clared the harte of a trew subiect which sowght the saluegard of 
his Riall person and weale of his commons, to thentent that his 
grace thereoff warnyd mygt in dewe tyme prepare his remedies 
against the subtyle dreames.” * * * 

‘The agent used ‘ gentyll persuasions’ to induce him to 
come into England, meaning soft words and tempting promises, 
but Tyndale roundly rejected such offers, ‘ albeyt’ his ‘ grace 
wolde promes him neversomuch the surtye ; well suspecting that 
no pledges wolde be proof against the importunity of the clergy, 
‘ whiche wolde affyrme that promyses made with erytykes ought 
not to be kept.’ ‘ After this he told me how he had fynyshed a 
worke agenst my Lord Chansellars booke, and wold not put it 
in printe till suche tyme as your grace had sene yt, becawse he 
appersevyth your dysplesure towardes hym for hasty puttynge 
forthe of his other werkes, and because yt schold appere that he 
is not of so obstynate mynde as he thynketh he is reported unto 
your grace. This is the substaunce of his comunycasion had 
with me, whiche as he spake, I have wryttyn to your grace, 
word for word, as nye as I cowlde by any possible meanys bryng 
to remembraunce. My trust, therefore, is, that your grace will 
not but take my laburs in the best part. I thowght necessary to 
be wrytten unto your grace. After these wordys, he then beyng 
some thyng fearfull of me, lest I wold have parsuyd hym, and 
drawyng also towardes nyght, he toke his leve of me, and de- 
parted from the towne, and I toward the towne, saying I schold 
schortly peraventure se hym agayne,for if not, here from hym. 
Howbeyt, I suppose, he afterward retornyd to the towne by a 
nother wey, for there is no lyclyhed that he schold lodge with- 
ought the towne: hastie to parsew hym I was not, becawse I 
had some lyclyhod to speke schortly agayne with hym, and in 
perswing hym, I myght perchaunse have fayllyd of my purpose, 
and put my selfe in dawnger.’ ” — pp. 61 — 63. 


There is also a letter to the king, dated May 20, 1531, 
from another of these emissaries, Sir St. Vaughan, a short ex- 
tract from which will be read with interest. 
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‘‘T have agayne byn in hande to perswade Tyndall, and to 
draw hym the rather to favour my perswasions, and not to thinke 
the same fayned, I shewed hym a clawse conteyned in maister 
Crumweli’s lettre, conteynynge these words followinge. ‘ And 
notwithstanding other the premisses in this my lettre conteyned, 
if it were possible, by good and holsom exhortacions to reconsile 
and conuerte the sayde Tyndall from the trayne and affection 
whiche he now is in, and to excerpte, and take away the opyn- 
yons and fantasies sorely rooted in hym, I doubte not but the 
kynge highness wolde be muche ioyous of his conuersion and 
amendement. And so beinge conuerted, if then he wold returne 
into his realme, vndoubtedly the kinges royall magistie is so in- 
clined to mercie, pitie, and compassion, that he refusethe none 
which he seythe to submyt themself to the obedyence and good 
order of the worlde.’ In these wordes [ thought to be suche 
swetness and vertue as were able to perse the hardest harte of 
the worlde. And as I[ thought, so it cam to passe. For after 
sight thereof, I perseyued the man to be excedinge altered, and 
to take the same very nere vnto his hearte, in suche wise that 
water stode in his yees. And answered what gracious wordes 
are these. ‘I assure youe,’ sayed he, ‘If it wolde stande withe 
the kinge most gracious plaisur to graunte only a bare text of the 
scripture to be put forthe emonge his people, like as is put forthe 
amonge the subgectes of the emperour in these parties, and of 
other cristen princes, be it of the translation of what person 
soever shall please his magestie, I shall ymedyatlye make faithfull 
promyse neuer to write more, ne abide two dayes in these parties 
after the same: but ymedyatly to repayre into his realme, and 
there most humbly submytt myselfe at the fete of his roiall 
magestie, OFFRYNGE MY BODYE TO SUFFER WHAT PAYNE OR 
TORTURES, YE WHAT DETHE HIS GRACE WILL, SO THAT THIS 
BE OBTEYNED. And till that tyme, I will abide thaspect of all 
chaunses what so euer shall come, and indure my lyfe in as many 
paynes, as it is able to bere and suffer.’”” — pp. 65, 66. 


The impression left on the mind by the perusal of these 
contemporaneous documents is most favorable both to the 
head and heart of the noble spirited confessor. ‘That he had 
some of the faults common to his age, and to confessors of all 
ages, is more than probable ; it is plain, however, that he was 
not one of those who have thrown themselves in the way of 
martyrdom from a pragmatical temper, or a love of excitement, 
or a passion for distinction, but in the pursuit of a worthy and 
commanding object. 


Tyndale was now settled at Antwerp, as chaplain to the 
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company of English merchants, whose esteem and confidence 
he had so entirely won, that they were willing for three or four 
years to afford him an asylum, and conceal his retreat as far 
as might be from his pursuers. Here he composed a short 
treatise on the absurdities and idolatry of the mass, defended 
himself against the incessant attacks of Sir Thomas More, and 
went on with his translation of the Old Testament. Here 
also he prepared, and sent out, in 1534, the Revised Edition 
of his New Testament, in small octavo, with such corrections 
as had approved themselves to his mind, whether suggested 
by the criticisms of friends or foes. We give from the Me- 
moir the title page of the volume, and a general description of 
its contents. 


« «The New Testament, dylygently corrected and compared 
with the Greke, by Willyam Tindale, and fynesshed in the yere 


uember.’ It has wood cuts and ornamented letters. The title 
and prologues comprise sixteen leaves, followed by a second title 
and list of books. ‘The text occupies cccLxxxiv leaves, the two 
last being numbered wrong. ‘The Pistles of the Olde Testament 
end on folio cccc. ‘The table follows on ten leaves, the last two 
pages contain ‘ thinges to fill vp the leffe withal.’’’ — p. 74. 


The prologues in this edition, and in the quarto of 1526, 
are very similar to those of the German, by Luther. It is 
remarkable that the most grotesque rendering in the whole 
volume is continued in all the editions; Death in the Rey- 
elation is mounted on a green horse. Select collations of the 
first and the revised Editions are appended to the Memoir and 
Historic Notices, from which it appears that the alterations 
were neither very numerous nor important, and that they 
were not in all cases for the better. 

Hardly had the edition appeared, before Tyndale himself 
was arrested and thrown into prison. ‘The Romish party in 
England, despairing, it would seem, of being able to decoy 
him thither, began to plot his destruction where he was, in 
which they were but too successful. 


‘‘ Sir Thomas More, in examining suspected heretics, was 
very inquisitive with such as had come from Flanders or Ger- 
many, as to their knowledge of Tyndale; and was thus made 
minutely familiar with his person, dress, habits, friends, and places 
of resort. His lodgings were in the English house or factory, 
which was kept by a merchant, Thomas Pointz. Henry VIII. 
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and his council suborned and employed one Henry Phillips, the 
son of a custom-house officer at Poole, of gentlemanly appear- 
ance, who, with a valet, came to Antwerp: here he made ac- 
quaintance with some of the merchants, and meeting Tyndale, 
the latter gave him so far a fatal confidence, as to invite him, 
nothing doubting, to his apartments. Pointz, being somewhat 
suspicious, asked ‘Tyndale how they became acquainted; to 
which he replied, that he was an honest man and handsomely 
learned; and perceiving that he had made so favorable an im- 
pression on his inmate, the inquiry was pressed no further. 
Phillips, after having for some time dined at his table and shared 
his hospitality, went to Brussels, and with great pains and ex- 
pense obtained a warrant to apprehend Tyndale for heresy. ‘To 
execute it, he brought back with him the procurer-general and 
his officials, such being the popularity of ‘Tyndale, that he would 
not venture to trust the officers of Antwerp. He detained these 
persons in the city until Pointz, on some call of business had 
left it, and then repairing to his dwelling, ‘Tyndale invited him to 
go and dine with him at the house of one of his friends, assuring 
him of a hearty welcome. ‘The miscreant next, under a pre- 
tence of having lost his purse, borrowed of his too credulous 
victim all his money. In passing through the narrow entry of 
the hotel, Phillips, with apparent courtesy, insisted on ‘Tyndale 
going first; who being much shorter than himself, he, by point- 
ing down upon him, when they came to the door, gave the signal 
to the officers who had been there secreted. He was immediately 
seized, together with all his books and papers, and in this penny- 
less condition conveyed to prison at Vilvoord, a village at the 
ford between Brussels and Malines, on the road to Antwerp.” — 
pp. 75, 76. 


The most zealous and unremitting efforts were made by the 
English merchants, and especially by Pointz, to rescue their 
beloved pastor, which are recorded circumstantially in the 
Memoir ; but all in vain. The narrative then proceeds: 


“«'T'yndale’s imprisonment lasted nearly two years. ‘The in- 
terval was diligently bestowed upon his great business of extend- 
ing the influence of true and pure religion. He had the address, 
or the happiness, — another still more unsuspicious testimony, 
perhaps, to his personal qualities—to obtain whatever indul- 
gences a prisoner could look for: at any rate, enough for him, 
though with his hands thus bound, to enter the lists with the 
professors at the neighboring university at Louvain. Here, too, 
he redeemed his pledge given to the priest in Gloucestershire so 
many years before, and which the reader has not forgotten, that 
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the ploughboys should have the New Testament to read. In 
1535, was printed a very curious edition of ‘T'yndale’s version. 
In this he imitated the plan of Luther, who published the New 
T'estament in three different dialects of Germany. Following 
this plan, he printed the revised version of the preceding year in 
a provincial orthography, probably that of his native county ; 
peculiarly adapted to agricultural laborers. ‘l'o this book was 
added the heads of chapters, as there is reason to conclude, for 
the first time. 

‘« His invaluable life was now drawing to a close; which had 
been so far shaded by the circumstances in which his lot was 
cast, that to its natural termination he might well have been 
reconciled, though premature. The formalities of a trial were 
gone through, and he was condemned by virtue of a decree made 
at Augsburg against what was called heresy. In September, 
1536, he suffered the dreadful sentence, of which the horror is 
in some measure softened by knowing that it was prefaced by the 
act of strangling. In that appalling moment, he exhibited the 
firmness and resignation only to be found in ‘the certain confi- 
dence of having his portion with those ‘ shining ones,’ in Bun- 
yan’s phrase, who had ‘ come out of great tribulation,’ and who 


had 
for Jesus’ sake, 
writhed on the rack, or blackened at the stake. 

With the dread preparations of death and burning around him 
and in view, his last thoughts were turned upon the welfare of 
the country which had driven him forth a fugitive, and his dying 
voice was that of intercession for his roy al persecutor. Lorp, 
OPEN THE Kine or ENGLAND’s Eyes, were his well-known 
words at the stake.’’ — pp. 78, 79. 


Thus fell one of the earliest, most enlightened, and most 
single-minded of the English martyrs to the Reformation. His 
biographer notices the singular coincidence, that the prayer 
which was upon his lips when he died was almost immediately 
fulfilled. Henry assumed the title of Head of the Church of 
England, in the presence of his whole court, January 18, 1535. 
Sir Thomas More, the able and indefatigable opponent of 
Tyndale, was be headed on Tower-Hill, on the fifth of July 
following ; the first edition of Coverdale’ s Bible was also pub- 
lished this year; and in 1536, the same in which Tyndale 
suffered, royal injunctions were issued, ordering that a copy of 
the whole Bible should be placed in every church for the free 
use of the people. In this year, too, according to Mr. Offor, 
were published seven or eight editions of the New Testament 
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in English, one a peculiarly beautiful specimen of black letter 
typography, executed probably at Paris. Only one of these 
editions is noticed by Lewis, and only two of them are in- 
serted in Bishop Newcome’s catalogue. Again, he says: 
“The New Testament of this translation was most extensively 
multiplied. Twenty-three different editions are in my library, 
besides ten of Coverdale’s translation, printed during the same 
period ;” that is, as we understand him, between the years 
1536, and 1543 when an act of parliament was passed utterly 
interdicting Tyndale’s version, and restricting the perusal of 
all others to certain privileged classes. Afterwards, in speak- 
ing of Tyndale’s New Testament, in the list of that writer’s 
works, he says: ‘* Not less than eighty distinct editions were 
printed.” On these statements Mr. Dabney comments as 
follows : 


* Mr. Offor, with strange and wild extravagance, affirms not 
less than fourscore editions of this Testament to have been 
printed; and elsewhere speaks of having in his own library 
twenty-three distinct editions! This is not the place, and as 
little is there room, to expose in detail the absurdity of such 
statements ; his authorities for which, if he had any, nowhere 
appear. As to ‘ his own library’ treasures, it is not so very easy 
to ascertain what are ‘distinct editions’ of antique English 
Bibles, (of all books,) nine-tenths of them having lost their title- 
pages. What alone seems to be sure is, that he had so many 
distinct copies. As to the other particular, it must suffice to 
reply, that Lewis (History of English Biblical Translations) and 
Bishop Wilson (Ed. of the Bible 1785, 3 vols. 4to.) —if there 
are better authorities, the present Editor never heard of them — 
in their complete Tabular Lists of the successive editions of the 
English Scriptures from 1526, to nearly the close of the last 
century, very nearly agree in the number assigned to T'yndale. 
That is, but little more than Twenty (the pirated Dutch impres- 
sions and all); and it was issued, it would seem, for the last 
time, by Jugge, in 1566, 4to. Why did not Mr. Offor, who has 
shown in some things such a love of minutia, favor his readers 
with a like Table of these Tyndale impressions? Let the Editor 
mention but a single fact. When, in the fall of 1835, he pro- 
jected the present Re-print, he was, after announcing it, utterly 
at a loss where, in the length and breadth of the land, to find a 
genuine, or more than one even, professed copy of Tyndale : — 
a ‘very curious fact truly, as to a work of nearly an hundred 
impressions! But the Genevan Bible, first issued but little more 
than one generation after, and which was thought ¢o have singu- 
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lar popularity in reaching TuIRTY editions, is yet so common 

among us, that to the writer are known (who can doubt there 
S , ( 

are still more?) some twelve or fifteen copies within even the 

limits of the State.” — p. 83. 


We must think that these strictures are expressed somewhat 
unguardedly, especially as they depend, for the most part, for 
evidence of their correctness on a want of evidence to the 
contrary, —a want of evidence, too, which can be accounted 
for, to a certain extent, in other ways. ‘The “ ‘Tabular Lists” 
by Bishop Newcome* and Bishop Wilson do not profess to 
be absolutely complete, and under the circumstances must be 
quite incomplete, being made up solely out of what the authors 
happened to know of copies still extant. It is not surprising 
that further researches should extend the list. And as for the 
circumstance of the present extreme rarity of Tyndale’s New 
Testament, both in England and in this country, it is explained 
in some measure by the fact, that this version was never liked 
by the court party, and was entirely supplanted by the Gene- 
van among the Puritans. Besides, it is hardly to be supposed 
that Mr. Offor, with his antiquarian tastes and habits, could 
have confounded the meaning of “ distinct editions” with that 
of “distinct copies.” Still we strongly incline to Mr. Dab- 
ney’s opinion, that he has considerably overstated the number 
of these editions; an error into which even accomplished an- 
tiquarians are liable to fall, not only from the defect of title- 
pages mentioned above, but also because very old copies are 
often made up, or eked out, by parts of several editions, so 
that as the entire copy differs from any other entire copy, it is 
apt to be set down as representing a distinct edition. 

In collating for the present edition Mr. Dabney has used 
Thomas Matthew’s Bible, fol. 1549; Taverner’s, fol. 1551; 
Cranmer’s, or the Great Bible, small 4to. 1541 ; the Genevan, 
Ato. 1579; and the Bishops’, fol. 1575. For Coverdale’s 
variations he has had to depend on the marginal readings in 
Bishop Wilson’s Bible. Of the merits and characteristics of 
these different versions, or rather of these different revisions 
of 'Tyndale’s version, we have written sufficiently at length in 





* Not by Lewis, as Mr. Dabney intimates, though appended to 
the Third Edition of Lewis’s Complete History of the Several 
‘Translations of the Holy Bible and New Testament into English, 
1818, which probably led to the mistake, 
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another place ;* and it greatly increases our confidence in the 
opinions there expressed, to find that they are concurred in 
substantially by the accomplished Editor of this work. In 
the ‘* Historic Notices of the early Vernacular Versions,” ap- 
pended to the Memoir, he says: 


** Boothroyd, an English Orthodox Dissenter of our time, in 
the Preface to his ‘ Family Bible,’ a work of merit [3 vols. Ato. ] 
gives indeed the first place to the Genevan, compared with its 
predecessors as well as its successors. After sketching its his- 
tory, he adds, ‘ and produced, take it altogether, the best English 
version that has yet appeared. It is more literal than the like 
works of Tyndale and Coverdale; but not so absurdly literal as 
the Version in common use.’ He goes on to say, that the pas- 
sages are next to numberless in which, for propriety, noble sim- 
plicity, and perspicuity, the Received translation yields to that 
under review. ‘lhe Editor —with the impression fresh on his 
mind, from the long process of collating the variety of Bibles 
embraced in the following work — cannot but feel that no dictum 
so sweeping ever contained less extravagance. He will venture 
to say further, — that of the very few among us, whose peculiar 
turn of mind and course of studies warrants them to speak to 
this point, and yet more, warrants them to be heard, he knows 
of no one who fails to coincide with the trans-atlantic testimonies 
already cited. 

‘“‘'These references as to comparative merit are not, it may be 
observed in passing, to be carried to the sole account, the exclu- 
sive honor of the Genevan. ‘They have been occasionally ex- 
pressed as to some of the other Bibles; by one authority among 
us, of high name and place, yet not to be cited here, it was said 
of the T. Matthew Bible. That superiority has indeed, for Tyn- 
dale, been claimed by many voices; and Geddes, among others 
of that opinion, extended the compliment, without any reserve, 
to all the ante-James translators. Adverting to a then recent 
article [1790] in that feeblest of journals, the Monthly Review, 
but (as regards the Public Version), strong in panegyric, he 
says, —‘ So far from admitting any such positions, I will ven- 
ture to affirm, and that with fullest conviction, that James’s 
translators have less merit than any of their predecessors, and 
that the version of Tyndale, revised by Coverdale, is a far juster 
representation of the Original.’ ”’ — pp. 94, 95. 


In comparing with the text of this edition the marginal vari- 
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ations, we are to bear in mind that they are not necessarily 

variations from Tyndale. Many of them, we have reason to 
believe, were made by Tyndale himself in his Revised Edi- 
tion of 1534, from which they were copied by his successors. 
It would have been better if Mr. Dabney had noticed this in his 
«Tabular List of the distinctive expressions of Tyndale, as 
regards the later English Versions, of most common occur- 
rence.” ‘They are sometimes probably the distinctive expres- 
sions of the first edition only of Tyndale. Also in comparing 
the text of this edition with that of the Common Version, it 
will be found that the difference is often rather apparent than 
real, growing out of a difference in orthography alone. Mod- 
ernize this in Tyndale and in all the successive versions, as 
we have had occasion to intimate before, and they will then 
be seen, in long passages, to do litthe more than copy one 
another, word for word. For those who value a reprint like 
the present as an antiquarian curiosity, and also for some phi- 
Jological purposes, it is better that the old, barbarous, and un- 
systematic mode of spelling should be retained; but it is not 
to be disguised that for general reading the book is thus ren- 
dered much less available. In the Advertisement to the 
English edition, Mr. Bagster holds out the encouragement 
that Tyndale’s Testament would soon be followed from his 
press by a reprint of the first English version from the originals 
of the entire Bible, by Bishop Coverdale, the loan of the 
Duke of Sussex’s celebrated copy having been obtained al- 
ready for the purpose. We hope that one impression at least 
of this Bible, or, which would be better still, of Matthew’s 
Bible, will be given to the public, divested of its antiquated, 
uncouth, and utterly obsolete modes of orthography and punc- 
tuation, that no unnecessary obstacle may be in the way of its 
passing into general circulation. Even if in consequence of 
such a step, King James’s Bible should be supplanted to a 
certain extent among all classes by one of the Ante-James 
versions, we suppose that the most inveterate of conservatives 
would not be likely to take much umbrage at the innovation, 
as it would consist in “ advancing backwards.” 

We subjoin a few passages in which Tyndale’s rendering is 
more just than the common translation. 


“ Acts vii. 59. Common Version. And they stoned Stephen, 
calling upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus receive my spirit. 

Tyndale. And they stoned Steven callynge on and saying. 
Lorde Jesu receave my sprete. 
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2 Timothy iii. 16. Common Version. All scripture ts given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness. 

Tyndale. For all scripture geven by inspiracion of God, is 
profitable to teache, to improve, to informe and to instruct in 
rightewesnes, 


Hebrews i. 8. Common Version. But unto the Son he saith, 
Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever. 


Tyndale. But vnto the sonne he sayth: God thy seate shalbe 
for ever and ever. 


Hebrews x. 38. Common Version. Now the just shall live by 


faith: but if any man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure 
in him. 


Lyndale. But the iust shall live by fayth. And yf he with- 
drawe hym silfe, my soule shall have no pleasure in hym. 

1 John iii. 16. Common Version. Hereby perceive we the love 
of God, because he laid down his life for us. 


Tyndale. Hereby perceave we love: for he gave his lyfe for 
us.” 


We also give T'yndale’s rendering of the first five verses of 
the Gospel of John, which will be found to accord better with 
the Improved Version, and with Cappe’s and Wakefield’s, 
than with the Common Bible. 


“In the begynnynge was that worde, and that worde was with 
god: and god was thatt worde. ‘The same was in the begynnynge 
wyth god. All thynges were made by it, and with out it, was 
made noo thinge: that made was. In it was lyfe, And lyfe was 
the light of men, And the light shyneth in darcknes, and darck- 
nes comprehended it not.” 


It is a singular fact, that Tyndale’s style, especially in the 
use of particles, and the grammatical construction of sentences, 
generally offends less against modern usage, than that of King 
James’s translators who wrote nearly a century afterwards ; a 
circumstance attributable in part to the excess to which the 
latter carried their purpose to give a literal version. ‘Thus in 
John vii. 49, the Common Version reads: “ But this people, 
who knoweth not the law, are cursed.” ‘Tyndale renders it 
more grammatically: ‘butt the commen people whyche 
knowe not the lawe are a cursed.” Also, as regards obsolete 
words, Acts xxi. 15, which reads in the Common Version, 
“ And after those days we took up our carriages, and went 
up to Jerusalem,” is thus given by Tyndale, “ After those 
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dayes we made oure silfes redy, and went vp to Jerusalem.” 
Cranmer and the Bishops’ say, “ took up our burthens ;” the 
Genevan, “ trussed up our fardeles.” » Some of Tyndale’s ren- 
derings are not so happy.. As was noticed above, he seats 
Death in the Revelation, vi. 8, not on a “ pale” but on “a 
grene horsse.” Again; in Luke ii. 13, instead of “ the heav- 
enly host,” we have ‘ hevenly sowdiers.” 

Tyndale appears to have depended on Erasmus’s third edi- 
tion, 1522, for the text of the original ; in which from pru- 
dential considerations the spurious passage, 1 John v. 7, was 
inserted, though it had been left out in the two preceding 
editions. ‘This circumstance, considered in connexion with the 
fact that the interpolated verse was also found in the Vulgate 
and in Wiclif, sufficiently accounts for Tyndale’s giving it a 
place. It was likewise retained by Coverdale, Matthew, 
Cranmer, and Taverner, though printed within crotchets, or 
in a smaller type, to denote its doubtful authority, or probable 
spuriousness. 

To advert again to the obligations under which the present 
Editor of ‘Tyndale has laid the public, we are constrained to 
say that the preliminary matter is not so satisfactory as we 
are sure he might have made it. It would have been better, 
if Offor’s memoir was to be given substantially, to give it just 
as it was ; and better still, if, instead of adopting that memoir 
with but slight modifications, Mr. Dabney had prepared an 
original life of the martyr, and appended to it a more full 
and exact criticism on the merits of the version itself, compared 
with those that have succeeded it and been founded upon it. 
But as to the body of the work, which is the main thing, the 
judicious arrangement of the page, the care, fidelity, and good 
sense manifested in the selection of the various renderings in 
the margin, the easy and clear mode of reference by which 
the reader can bring together the collated passages, and the 
compactness and completeness of the whole, are worthy of all 
praise, and place the American edition, in every point of 
utility, incomparably above the English. 


J. W. 
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Art. Il.—1. Poems, chiefly Lyrical. By Aurrep Tenny- 
son. London: Effingham Wilson. 1830. 

2. Poems. By Aurrep Tennyson. London: Edward 
Moxon. 1833. 


A.rrep TENNYSON is a poet ; — at least was made for one. 
Yet he is scarcely known by name in this country. Our enter- 
prizing booksellers give us prompt republications of whatever 
trash is cried up in England; buta real poet, until, like Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, he has risen to be one of the fixed stars, has 
about as much chance of present fame with us, as have Mar- 
ryatt and Blessington of immortality. The poet speaks to the 
universal heart and soul of Man. He speaks the word which 
is eloquent always, which was true in the days of Homer, and 
is now, and will be ages hence. What he utters will not be 
lost. But men are dull of hearing what is spoken to Man. 
With them the heart and soul are asleep, and do not listen ; 
only the senses and self-interest are awake and watching ; and 
these, when the heart’s heavenly visitants come, care not to 
announce them, scarcely deign to recognise them. Men, as 
they actually are, listen only to what flatters them, — what 
helps perpetuate their own vain illusion, that ther view of life 
is the complete and true one, that the world is only what it is 
to them. The world is what we make it. Nature and life 
and history are all things to all men. At present nearly all 
men view them in the light of mere utility or agreeableness. 
Let a man talk skilfully of machinery, of fashions, of local 
interests and popular demi-gods, — let him cunningly combine 
pictures, not of the world, but of what men see of the world, 
and he will be beard, he will be popular, he will reign in the 
Lyceum and in print so long as this present phase of being 
lasts, — so long as mechanics are glorified above “ soul-labor,” 
utility above Beauty, and prudence above Love. The man 
of to-day is heard now; but meanwhile Humanity is going 
forward, and the men of another age will perhaps respond to 
nothing ‘of his. The word which is first caught up, first van- 
ishes into air. It is but a fashzon of speech | which charmeth 
now. What pleases the eager ears of to-day’s multitude shall 
be put off with their garments. But there are those who 
speak to the soul. They send their message far into the 
depths of the inner man, and must wait long ull it return 
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answered. Yet let them not despair—they will be an- 
swered, as they have faithfully spoken. Their word will 
slowly work within men, and transform them into ready lis- 
teners, anticipating the word henceforth. Unpopularity and 
derision are the last things which should discourage an honest 
man in these days. ‘These are almost the envied prerogatives 
of real men, the very ensigns of honorable martyrdom. The 
true man takes no offence at the sneers which first greet him ; 
he “lets patience have her perfect work, till he is perfect and 
entire,” and so gradually wins all hearts, and soon finds that, 
whereas he relied on himself for all, the whole world come 
and volunteer to help him. He sets out to do his own work, 
and lo! the world are working for him. 

But we do not speak to find fault with our age. Much less 
to imply that Alfred ‘Tennyson is a Milton and a martyr ; but 
only to show that, among swarms of lesser occupants of the 
world’s favor, a good poet may be overlooked. For true 
poetry is not what most men are looking for, nor is any thing 
which is everlasting and universal, and which cannot be exclu- 
sive property of theirs. ‘Therefore no wonder that our author 
is not known. Moreover he has been demolished for a time 
by the Quarterly Review. ‘The review is witty, and really 
makes out an imposing case against him. ‘The easy reader is 
so well satisfied with the humor of the thing, that he thinks 
not to inquire into the justice of the satire. It is easier to 
laugh, than to judge ; and to have a witty reviewer do one’s 
reading for one is a great gain. ‘This satirizing propensity is 
sharpened by success ; it is fond of tyrannizing, there is some- 
thing so sweet in the conscious exercise of power; and, 
though it is not always honestly exercised, though it is often 
put forth to crush helpless innocence and blast the promise of 
young merit, yet will it repeat the experiment without re- 
morse, knowing well that in the world’s eye it atones for all 
by the amusement it creates. ‘Thus the Quarterly took occa- 
sion to sing over our author the palinode of that deadly 
song, in which it had before triumphed over the unfortunate 
Keats. It had thought to have laid forever the shade of 
Keats some dozen years ago; but now must needs make war 
upon this new-risen modest bard, in whom it shrewdly affects 
to discover some lineaments of its old enemy. It treats him 
with unqualified ridicule ; this is more than any man can in 
any circumstances deserve. With a great parade of fairness 
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it sets about what seems a thorough critical analysis of the 
poems, taking them up line by line, and showing what ludi- 
crous constructions can be put upon them, with such a charm- 
ing irony, that one forgets that they may be capable of any 
other. It finds much undoubtedly that is fair game. Our 
poet, though we call him a genius, has yet most of the faults 
of geniuses. With great sensibility, great impatience of con- 
ventional restraint, and all the restlessness of early aspiration, 
his independence oftentimes becomes oddity, his simplicity 
tameness, and his fervor drivelling extravagance. His fine 
ear, too, is dainty to a fault. Yet has he a spirit, we should 
think, to work itself clear of all this, and with its ‘ native lus- 
tre unadorned,” dazzle and repulse the fault-finding critic. 
Tennyson has much to outgrow, much to acquire. If he 
have not fulfilled his calling, yet the specimens we shall ex- 
hibit show that he has a poet’s faculty to answer for. To 
him has been given some of the true inspiration —to see 
nature transfigured and idealized, and find inexhaustible beauty 
and meaning in the vulgar and unobserved. From the every- 
day world of contradictions and deformities he aspires to a 
world of beauty and harmony. From a phenomenal world of 
business and of things he delights to return to the real world 
of thoughts and feelings and innate eternal instincts ; from 
contracting, soul-starving artificial circles to get back to nature, 
and throw himself trustingly into her arms. His thoughts are 
original, if not new. He writes as he feels, without timidly, 
slavishly consulting the proprieties in every case. What his 
own heart tells him, that he knows must at length pass for 
something, though not now in the world’s received catalogue of 
ideas. He feels the deep mystery of nature. What to most 
men is no strange thing, is to him a constant miracle. The 
world to him is more than what he sees. He describes mi- 
nutely ; but each minute figure in his pictures stands as the 
monument of dear, deep feelings on the fresh green of meimn- 
ory, whereby ever murmurs the mystic river of childhood’s 
faith. With reverence he pronounces the common names of 
common things, as if the commonest were a sign of eternity. 
This we cannot but feel much of the time that we are with 
him. This is the true foundation of a poet. This is the 
poet’s nature. Let him be true to these instincts, and univer- 
sal consent will at length crown him poet. ‘These tendencies 
we think we discern in him. Why then take advantage of 
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some vapid productions, in which his own soul seems not to 
have been present, to indulge a mischievous wit, caricaturing 
his best, and leaving a ridiculous halo about his name? The 
criticism of the satirist can never be depended upon; for he 
can ridicule the best poetry as easily as the worst. He writes, 
not so much to correct the faulty, or to warn back from the 
holy precincts of literature any who have blindly wandered 
too near, as that he may be called witty himself. ‘The frank 
confessions of the poet are a noble voluntary exposure of him- 
self to the easy misrepresentations of irresponsible wit. ‘The 
poet speaks out his feelings ; the satirist hides his. The poet 
must love and trust, or he dies; the satirical man of the 
world subsists upon denying. ‘The poet generously commits 
himself; the critic coldly takes advantage of it, to show off 
his own shrewd style of sophistry, and tyrannize a little over 
one better than himself. For the present the man of the 
world has the better of him ; but, in return, the poet’s triumph 
will be forever. Poor indeed then must be the rhymester, 
who can materially suffer by being so exposed. If there be 
true life in his verses, he will outlive the temporary wrong, 
and come out the purer from the fiery trial. 

The reviewer in Blackwood’s Magazine treated Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s first volume much more kindly and discriminatingly, 
making merry with its faults, but at the same time paying due 
reverence in it to the genuine poetic spirit, which always finds 
its way into the warm poet’s heart of Christopher North. 
With his sanction we have no misgivings in introducing the 
poet to the American public. We do not feel called upon to 
drag to light his least successful attempts. It is enough that 
we acknowledge that too large a portion of these thin volumes 
is absolutely silly ; fruit not worth the gathering. He seems 
often to have descended to the mechanical task of trying to 
make up something, which may look like the living product of 
some old remembered inspiration. He is not always true to 
himself. One day he feels all the poet within him, and 
another day, on the strength of that, writes, when the vision 
is past, and he is but a common mortal with the rest of us. 

And yet even in these pieces we notice one excellence, 
which pervades every thing of his. ‘They charm by their 
mellifluous sound. He has the true instinct of rhythm, that 
he cannot write unmusically. Now music, in itself, is expres- 
sion ; it is full of meaning, felt to the soul, though the soul can 
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give no definite account of it. It is vague and mysterious ; 
and yet it is something. ‘The whole charm of many of the 
best ballads, in this or in any language, consists, so far as we 
can see, almost entirely in this. Goethe delighted in these 
fantastic nonsense verses; and no reader escapes their magic 
power. Shall we, then, deny that there is any value in all 
that refuses to be reduced into sensible prose? Is there noth- 
ing worthy conveyed into the mind through the subtle melody 


of mere verse? Who shall say there is no meaning at all in 
this ? 


« CLARIBEL— A MELODY. 


** Where Claribel low lieth 
The breezes pause and die, 
Letting the rose leaves fall ; 
But the solemn oak tree sigheth, 
Thick-leaved, ambrosial, 
With an ancient melody 
Of an inward agony, 
Where Claribel low lieth. 


** At eve the beetle boometh 
Athwart the thicket lone; 
At noon the bee low hummeth 
About the mossed headstone ; 
At midnight the moon cometh, 
And looketh down alone; 
Her song the lintwhite swelleth, 
The clear voiced mavis dwelleth, 
The fledgling throstle lispeth, 
The slumbrous wave outwelleth, 
The babbling runnel crispeth, 
The hollow grot replieth, 
Where Claribel low — lieth.” 


Here is more than music to the ear. Observe here, as in 
all which we shall quote, the Wordsworthian truth and 
freshness of his diction — one sure sign, among others, of the 
poet’s intimacy with Nature. ‘There is a minute reality in his 
pictures of the outward world; a dainty selection, as by the 
surest instinct, of the most delicate and significant features of 
nature. He has looked on her calmly, with an eye of his 
own, till all that is common place vanishes, and the thing ap- 
pears as it is, with a renovated beauty, so perfect that the 
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heart is never weary of it. So vivid are his allusions to natu- 
ral sights, that we know that all this is the poetry of experi- 
ence ; — it was lived first, and then written. This poet, we 
haow, must have been an observer. He has the true insight, 
or onsight, (Anschauen,) as the Germans call it. Hence ‘the 
transparency of his style. Every phrase is genuine ; it stands 
for something felt; it is frank and out-speaking, shunning 
neither homeliness nor strangeness, unlike the empty phrases 
which pass current often where poetry will not. Every word 
stands for a thing; remove a word, and you erase a feature. 
How often verbal descriptions are mere word-woven frames, 
into which we may put any picture we please ! — for, in fact, 
the poet had no picture in his mind, but only strung _parti- 
colored words together at a venture, trusting to some “plastic, 
unifying power ‘of the reader’s own imagination for their 
effect. But here each word is one point in the very picture ; 
we have not to ask what it may mean; we see the scene, and 
feel it, and do not have to make it ourselves. Often we are 
struck by the solid masonry of his language, every word sub- 
stantial and well-set, and telling satisfactorily upon the ear and 
upon the mind ; — massy forms, musically moulded together ; 
—the strength combined with the sweetness of the German, 
and yet thoroughly English. Witness an instance : 


‘«‘ A huge crag-platform, smooth as burnished brass, 
I chose, whose ranged ramparts bright 
From great broad meadow-bases of deep grass 


Suddenly scaled the light.” 


His descriptions of nature are minute without being tedious. 
Those few minute features he seizes, which imply the whole, 
which cannot be left out. No art could do this well. Noth- 
ing but genuine impressions of nature upon a heart, which 
truly /oves nature, can enable one to paint her just image. 
Enthusiasm, after all, is the soul of knowledge and of art. He 
who has it not sees never more than the shadow of truth. 
But enthusiasm transforms and idealizes and exalts things seen, 
till they stand as types of the eternal unseen, which the heart 
has ever silently believed. Then the outward corresponds to 
the inward ; experience interprets faith. Literal description 
is always false ; for it cuts a thing out of its connexion, as if 
it were complete in itself, which nothing is. But to the true 
poet, the genuine lover of nature, every outward form stands 
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related to some inward feeling or thought. When he would 
utter himself, his joys, his sorrows, his longings, his hopes, 
nature supplies the words; what he has seen in his walks 
passes into his vocabulary, and comes up when a feeling must 
be uttered. Every image serves the poet’s predominant 
mood ; it is spiritualized into an ideal living form, the object 
of his present idolatry. ‘Tennyson’s minute fidelity to nature 
in all his descriptions, direct or allegorical, must have its origin 
in this. Some early affection, some passage in the heart’s 
history has hallowed certain of nature’s common sights and 
sounds to him; and these become ever after a language of 
the heart. Interpreted by this feeling, much of the apparently 
studied quaintness and homely simplicity of his pictures re- 
veals itself in its true character, and interests us. All things in 
nature are beautiful, when once beautiful feelings have become 
associated with them; and without this there is no beauty. 
The mind and heart create the beauty they enjoy. Every 
thing is vulgar till we know it. But all which we have learned 
to truly know, that is, to love, shines evermore with the 
beauty of the stars. Our poet seems to have recognised this, 
or, what is still better, to have unconsciously practised it. 

Without stopping to inquire what might shock a conventional 
taste, he uses those images, and specifies all those little scenes 
and circumstances, which have become sacredly associated 
with the feelings in which he writes; and he shows more of 
the poet in uttering that feeling truly, than he would by any 
careful consideration of fitness according to received notions. 
Is the feeling genuine? If so, however strangely uttered, it 
appeals to all hearts, which prejudices have not locked. We 
have an illustration of this in the poem called “ The Miller’s 
Daughter,’ which has been ridiculed, perhaps, as much as 
any other. It is a love poem, of as much overstrained senti- 
mentality, some will say, as the perfumed love ditties of 
Cowley. Yet we cannot help thinking, that the tenderness 
pervading it is genuine, and its simplicity not affected. The 
miller’s daughter has become the wife, and the happy lover 
is recounting to her the scenes and circumstances of their first 
fond attachment, when he was an idle swain of high degree, 
the “son of the squire,” and used to angle summer afternoons 
in her father’s mill-pond. ‘Take the first three stanzas for just 
description. 
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oa 1. 
il «<[ met in all the close green ways, 
While walking with my line and rod, 
The wealthy miller’s mealy face, 
Like the moon in an ivy-tod. 
He looked so jolly and so good, 
While fishing in the mill-dam water, 


I laughed to see him as he stood, 


9 
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th *‘T see the wealthy milier yet — 

ae His double chin — his portly size ; 

ft - And who that knew him could forget 

The busy wrinkles round his eyes, 

The slow wise smile, that round about 
His dusty forehead drily curled, 

Seemed half within and half without, 
And full of dealings with the world ? 


3. 


“In yonder chair I see him sit — 
Three fingers round the old silver cup : 
I see his grey eyes twinkle yet 
At his own jest — gray eyes lit up 
With summer lightnings of a soul 
re So full of summer warmth, so glad, 
es So healthy, sound and clear and whole, 
His memory scarce makes me sad.” 
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ie and they too must sooner or later think of death. 
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* Yet fill my glass, — give me one kiss ; 
My darling Alice, we must die. 
a There ’s somewhat in this world amiss, 


a Shall be unriddled by and by. 





And dreamt not of the miller’s daughter. 


| Jan. 


i This is description such as only thé memory of deep feel- 
re ings can write ; listless observation does not so ponder a face, 
as to recall it in this way. Even the strange simile in the 
fourth line shows how the poet’s verse catches some of the droll 
humor of the person described, and is very naturally betrayed 
into the grotesque. And here for an instant a shadow 
erosses those sunny recollections. The old miller is gone! 
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There ’s somewhat flows to us in life, 
But more is taken quite away. 

Pray, Alice, pray, my own sweet wife, 
That we may die the self-same day.” 


Then he goes on describing his father’s mansion, and his 
own listless wanderings, only redeemed by his love of nature, 
dwelling dotingly upon each old familiar spot, till he comes to 
the mill. 


8. 


** How dear to me in youth, my love, 

Was every thing about the mill, — 
The black and silent pool above, 

The pool beneath that ne’er stood still, 
The mealsacks on the whitened floor, 

The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 

Made misty with the floating meal !”’ 


There as he lies “upon the slope so smooth and cool,” 
angling in the stream, he catches the first glimpse of her, mir- 
rored in the water, as she sits at her window above : 


** With idle care, 
Down looking thro’ the sedges rank, 
I saw your troubled image there. 
Upon the dark and dimpled beck 
It wandered like a floating light, &c. 


* ¥ * * 


13. 
«That slope beneath the chesnut tall 

Is wooed with choicest breaths of air: 
Methinks that I could tell you all 

The cowslips and the king-cups there ; 
Each coltsfoot down the grassy bent, 

Whose round leaves hold the gathered shower, 
Each quaintly-folded cuckoo pint, 

Each silver-paly cuckoo flower. 


14. 
“Tn rambling on the eastern wold, 
When thro’ the showery April nights 


Their hueless crescent glimmered cold, 
From all the other village lights 
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| knew your taper far away. 
My heart was full of trembling hope, 
Down from the wold I came and lay 
Upon the dewy swarded slope. 


* ed * * 


16. 


‘«‘ Sometimes I saw you sit and spin, 
And, in the pauses of the wind, 
Sometimes I heard you sing within, 
Sometimes your shadow crossed the blind. 
At last you rose and moved the light, 
And the long shadow of the chair 
Flitted across into the night, 
And all the casement darkened there. 


17. 
‘I loved, but when I dared to speak 
My love, the lanes were white with May, 
Your ripe lips moved not, but your cheek 
Flushed like the coming of the day. 
Rose-cheekt, rose-lipt, half-sly, half-shy, 
You would, and would not, little one, 


Although I pleaded tenderly, 
And you and I were all alone.” 


Then he calls upon his Alice to repeat two little songs, which 
he had made for her at the time of their wedding. 7 hey are 
exquisitely musical, — rare products of the over-refined inge- 
nuity of love. Yet they are delicate and true,—so delicately 
true, that they shiver and tremble in the cold daylight of 
criticism. Sertous extravaganzas never please the common 
reader. ‘Though they have their truth, as the feelings which 
dictate them, yet it is a question, as a matter of taste, ‘whether 
they ought ever to be published. Our deepest feelings are 
naturally modest. ‘They instinctively shrink from publicity. 
Lovers’ fond parley is not for all ears. We pass by the songs, 
then, and give the last verses of the piece. 


23. 


Look through mine eyes with thine. True wife, 
Round my true heart thine arms entwine, 
My other dearer life in life, 
Look thro’ my very soul with thine, 
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Untouched with any shade of years, 

May those kind eyes forever dwell ; 
They have not shed a many tears, 

Dear eyes! since first I knew them well. 


24. 


*‘T’ve half a mind to walk, my love, 
To the old mill across the wolds, 
For look! the sunset from above 
Winds all ‘the vale in rosy folds, 
And fires your narrow casement glass, 
‘Touching the sullen pool below. 
On the chalk-hill the bearded grass 
Is dry and dewless. Let us go.” 


In the same style of simple feeling are two exquisite little 
pieces called “ The May Queen,” and “ New Year’s Eve.” 
The first is the mingled pride and joyousness of a young girl 
charging her mother to wake her early on the morrow which 
shall see her made Queen of the May. We extract a single 
verse of it. 


1X. 


“ The nightwinds come and go, mother, upon the meadow grass, 

And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as they pass ; 

There will not be a drop o’ rain the whole o’ the livelong day, 

And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen of 
the May.” 


The other is pathetic, the more so from its sad contrast 
with the first. It is the dying song of the same to her mother. 
We regret that we cannot quote it all. 


rv. 


* There ’s not a flower on all the hills: the frost is on the pane: 
I only wish to live till the snowdrops come again: 

I wish the snow would melt and the sun come out on high — 

I long to see a flower so before the day I die. 


V. 


“The building rook ’ill caw from the windy tall elm tree, 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea, 

And the swallow ’ill come back again with summer o’er the wave, 
But I shall lie alone, mother, within the mouldering grave. 
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‘ Upon the chancel-casement, and upon that grave o’ mine, 
In the early, early morning the summer sun ’I! shine, 

Before the red cock crows from the farm upon the hill, 
When you are warm-asleep, mother, and all the world is still. 


% ¥ * * 


Vil. 
“Ye ll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn shade, 
And ye ’Il come sometimes and see me where I am lowly laid. 
I shall not forget ye, mother, I shall hear ye when ye pass, 
With your feet above my head in the long and pleasant grass. 


IX, 


‘¢ T have been wild and wayward, but ye ’Il forgive me now ; 
Ye ’ll kiss me, my own mother, upon my cheek and brow; 
Nay — nay, ye must not weep, nor let your grief be wild, 
Ye should not fret for me, mother, ye have another child. 


X. 


“Tf I can, Ill come again, mother, from out my resting place ; 
Tho’ ye ’ll not see me, mother, I shall look upon your face ; 
Tho’ I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what ye say, 

And be often, often with ye when ye think I’m far away.” &c. 


Passing by a variety of pieces, ail more or less interesting ; 
some pathetic; some marvellous, as Mermaids and Krakens ; 
some of exquisite beauty of imagery, yet of most obscure 
meaning, as the “ Lady of Shalott;” some filled with the 
music of sweet recollections, as the “ Ode to Memory,” and 
the ‘ Arabian Nights,” we hasten to present a few things in 
his highest style. The “ Ballad of Oriana” is thoroughly 
tragic, and moves our deepest sympathies. ‘The struggle of a 
true heart with destiny, becoming the unconscious instrument 
of a dark deed, and in the depth of its own self-condemnation 
revealing its own immortal energies, was never more touch- 
ingly brought before us. 


“THE BALLAD OF ORIANA. 


** My heart is wasted with my woe, 
Oriana, 
There is no rest for me below, 
Oriana, 
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When the long dun wolds are ribbed with snow, 
And loud the Norland whirlwinds blow, 

Oriana, 
Alone I wander to and fro, 

Oriana. 


‘¢ Ere the light on dark was growing, 

Oriana, 

At midnight the cock was crowing, 
Oriana, 

Winds were blowing, waters flowing, 

We heard the steeds to battle going, 
Oriana ; 

Aloud the hollow bugle blowing, 
Oriana, 





“In the yew wood black as night, 

Oriana, 

Ere I rode into the fight, 
Oriana, 

While blissful tears blinded my sight 

By starshine and by moonlight, 
Oriana, 

I to thee my troth did plight, 
Oriana. 


“She stood upon the castle wall, — 
Oriana; 

She watched my crest among them all, 
Oriana; 

She saw me fight, she heard me call, 

When forth there stepped a foeman tall, 
Oriana, 

Atween me and the castle wall, 
Oriana. 


‘‘ The bitter arrow went aside, 

Oriana; 

The false, false arrow went aside, 
Oriana; 

The damned arrow glanced aside 

And pierced thy heart, my love, my bride, 
Oriana ! 

Thy heart, my life, my love, my bride, 
Oriana ! 
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«OQ narrow, narrow was the space, 

Oriana, 

Loud, loud rang out the bugle’s brays, 
Oriana, 

O! deathful stabs were dealt apace, 

The battle deepened in its place, 
Oriana, 

But I was down upon my face, 
Oriana. 





«They should have stabbed me where I lay, 

Oriana; 

How could I rise and come away, 
Oriana? 

How could I look upon the day ? 

They should have stabbed me where [ lay, 
Oriana; 

They should have trode me into clay, 
Oriana. 


‘‘Oh! breaking heart that will not break, 

Oriana; 

Oh! pale, pale face so sweet and meek, 
Oriana, 

Thou smilest, but thou dost not speak, 

And then the tears run down my cheek, 
Oriana ; 

What wantest thou? Whom dost thou seek, 
Oriana? 


‘*T cry aloud ; none hear my cries, 

Oriana. 

Thou com’st atween me and the skies, 
Oriana. 

I feel the tears of blood arise 

Up from my heart into my eyes, ~ 
Oriana ; 

Within thy heart my arrow lies, 
Oriana! 


‘‘Oh! cursed hand! oh! cursed blow! 
Oriana ! 
Oh happy thou that liest low, 
Oriana ! 
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All night the silence seems to flow 

Beside me in my utter woe, 
Oriana ; 

A weary, weary way I go, 
Oriana. 


“ When Norland winds pipe down the sea, 
Oriana, 
I walk, I dare not think of thee, 
Oriana ; 
Thou liest beneath the greenwood tree, 
I dare not die and come to thee, 
Oriana, 
I hear the roaring of the sea, 
Oriana.” 


This is all but perfect. Why shall we not call it one of the 
best ballads in the English language? There is not a line or 
a phrase which we would willingly spare. In what bold relief 
he stands forth! what a holy calm invests him! It is the 
height of the passive heroic. We feel ennobled as we look 
upon him; our pity becomes reverence ; for his anguish is not 
of time; it is the direct out-flashing of an immortal nature. 
We see him, the sublime sufferer, standing like another La- 
ocovn, in his generous remorse forgetting to challenge Heaven 
for that justice which is his due. Most poetry is painting ; but 
this is sculpture. Here painting has only lent the vague, 
gloomy, Ossian-like back ground. Singly he stands forth in 
front, while a mysterious light, we know not from what 
heavens. plays athwart his noble brow, and shows the dusky 
warrior transfigured. From the agony of that true heart 
flashes a ray, which cleaves the veil of the eternal world. In 
such suffering the soul discovers its own deep resources ; 
it plants its foot upon the Rock of Ages. ‘This is the poetry 
which inspires. It more than lulls the ear, and pleases the 
fancy ; it shines in upon the deep obscure fountain of faith in 
our souls; it makes us feel the necessity of immortality. 
Why cannot our poet always write thus? ‘Too often he is 
only out upon the rocks, hanging over some still scene in an 
exquisite esthetic trance, or wandering by the river-side to 
cull nosegays, or hunting in the daintiest recesses of nature for 
choice images, wherewith to image forth some ideal mistress, 
—a holiday poet, beguiling listless hours, — amusing us as he 
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tells of these pretty adventures, and displaying all a poet’s art 
in arranging his fantastic flower and shell-work. But why 
will he not put forth a poet’s might, and work the miracle 
which he can?) Why this idle dallying?) Why will he not 
feel that there is something to do? What care we for his 
pretty fancies, which belong only to ham, the individual, when 
he should be speaking out of the depth of the universal Spit, 
and waking our own spirits within us? But we are anticipa- 
ting our final judgment. At present we wish not to judge, but 
only to pass in review some of his most interesting produc- 
tions. 

The tragic, as seen in the above ballad, is not a common 
vein with our author. ‘There is very little of action or event 
in his poetry. Human will plays little part in it. It is mostly 

calm, contemplative visions of beauty which he gives us. 
Perhaps the best of all his poems are a series of female por- 
traits; a gallery of lovely ideals, which all but breathe from 
the canvass, but not quite. ‘They fix the beholder in a trance, 
but address no active principle in his mind. Beautiful they 
are outwardly and morally. But then they are curious refine- 
ments of moral beauty ; we cannot pronounce them 


** Creatures not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


They are rare gleams of moral expression arrested, detained 
after the life has gone out of them. Such are his “ Isabel,” 
“ Eleanore,” “ Marianna,” and the following. 


« ADELINE. 


‘¢ Mystery of mysteries, 
Faintly smiling Adeline, 
Scarce of earth, nor all divine, 
Nor unhappy, nor at rest ; 
But beyond expression fair 
With thy floating flaxen hair. 
Thy rose lips and full blue eyes 
Take the heart from out my breast. 
Wherefore those dim looks of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline? 
Whence that airy bloom of thine, 
Like a lily, which the sun 
Looks through in his sad decline, 
And a rose bush leans upon, 
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Thou that faintly smilest still, 
As a Naiad in a well 
Looking, at the set of day, 
On a phantom two hours old 
Of a maiden past away, 
Ere the placid lips be cold ? 
Wherefore those faint smiles of thine, 
Spiritual Adeline ? 


‘What hope or fear or joy is thine ? 
Who talketh with thee, Adeline ? 
For sure thou art not all alone. 
Do beating hearts with salient springs 
Keep measure with thine own ? 
Hast thou heard the butterflies 
What they say betwixt their wings ? 
Or in stillest evenings 
With what voice the violet woos 
To his heart the silver dews ? 
Or, when little airs arise, 
How the merry blue-bell rings 
To the mosses underneath ? 
Hast thou looked upon the breath 
Of the lilies at sunrise? 
Wherefore that faint smile of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline ? 


«Some honey converse feeds thy mind. 
Some spirit of a crimson rose 
In love with thee forgets to close 
His curtains, wasting odorous sighs 
All night long on darkness blind. 
What aileth thee? Whom waitest thou 
With thy softened, shadowed brow, 
And those dew-lit eyes of thine, 
Thou faint smiler, Adeline? 
Lovest thou the doleful wind, 
When thou gazest at the skies ? 
Doth the low-tongued Orient 
Wander from the side o’ the morn 
Dripping with Sabeean spice 
On thy pillow, lowly bent, 
With melodious airs love-lorn, 
Breathing light against thy face, 
While his locks a-dropping, twined 
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Round thy neck in subtle ring, 
Make a carcanet of rays, 
And ye talk together still 
In the language wherewith spring 
Letters cowslips on the hill 
Hence that look and smile of thine, 
Spiritual Adeline!” 


This is a beautiful and pure conception. It is sensibility 
embodied ; a fair spirit, so pure in herself, so partaking of the 
life which flows through all around her, so in harmony with 
the beauty of nature, that she is never alone. Heart, soul, 
and sense are always occupied like childhood’s. Something 
whispers to her always; and her faint smile betrays her 
“honey converse” with unseen spirits ; while the serious mel- 
ancholy of her “dim looks” shows that her soul flutters as in 
the presence of the Infinite. She is indeed “ spiritual Ade- 
line.” No one can fail to recognise the poet in this creation. 
Here are all things instinct with life, and a human soul in 
quick sympathy with all, tremulously alive to every faintest 
whisper. It is full, to be sure, of exquisite conceits of fancy ; 
but it is fancy subserving a spiritual sentiment. Look now at 
another portrait. 


* MARGARET. 


“O sweet pale Margaret, 

O rare pale Margaret, 
What lit your eyes with tearful power, 
Like moonlight on a falling shower ? 
Who lent you, love, your mortal dower 

Of pensive thought and aspect pale, 

Your melancholy, sweet and frail 
As perfume of the cuckoo-flower ? 
From the westward-winding flood, 
From the evening-lighted wood, 

From all things outward you have won 
A tearful grace, as though you stood 

Between the rainbow and the sun. 
The very smile before you speak, 
That dimples your transparent cheek, 

Encircles all the heart, and feedeth 
The senses with a still delight 

Of dainty sorrow without sound, 

Like the tender amber round, 
Which the moon about her spreadeth, 
Moving through a fleecy night. 
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“You love, remaining peacefully, 
To hear the murmur of the strife, 
But enter not the toil of life. 
Your spirit is the calmed sea, 
Laid by the tumult of the fight. 
You are the evening star, alway 
Remaining betwixt dark and bright ; 
Lulled echoes of laborious day 
Come to you, gleams of mellow light 
Float by you on the verge of night. 


* * * * 


“ A fairy shield your genius made 
And gave you on your natal day. 
Your sorrow, only sorrow’s shade, 
Keeps real sorrow far away. 
You move not in such solitudes, 
You are not less divine, 

But more human in your moods, 
Than your twin-sister, Adeline. 
Your hair is darker, and your eyes 
Touched with a somewhat darker hue, 

And more aerially blue, 
And ever trembling thro’ the dew 


Of dainty-woeful sympathies.” &c. 


There is a sweet, sad beauty in “ Marianna in the South,” 
so too in the lament of “ Gnone.”’ This is a tale of classic 
lore. The love-lorn maid pours forth her complaint against 
her false Paris to the guardian Deity of Mt. Ida, in a sort of 
Idyll, in which the invocation, “ Dear mother Ida, hearken 
ere I die,” recurs constantly as the burthen of her song. It 
is natural, and conceived in the spirit of the classic mythology. 
In despair at her earthly disappointment, with no inward 
source of consolation, yet her heart must have sympathy, and 
betakes itself to the hills and groves; for they at least are 
patient listeners. 

Other more sparkling and dancing figures relieve this series 
of dim and dreamy portraits. “ Rosalind” and “ Kate” are 
of the gayest and the boldest. But even these are as shadowy 
and unreal as the rest. They flicker and dance upon the 
wall, as dazzling jack-a-lanterns cast from troubled waters in 
the sun. 
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Many more things we would notice, but for want of room. 
And now what shall we say of Alfred Tennyson ? 

His great excellencies, remarkable everywhere, are: sweet- 
ness; freshness of diction; truth of description; a power of 
steadily beholding and reflecting images —of always seizing the 
unity of an object — collecting all its rays into a focus, so as to 
present it to us simple and whole; a nicest sense of beauty; and 
a power to arrest and embody the most delicate and evanescent 
emotions of the heart. So should a poet be organized. With- 
out such a system no poet can work. He must have nerves 
the finest strung, curiosity inexhaustible, observation and fancy 
ever on the alert. 

But this rare poet’s organization of his, is it informed with 
the true poet’s spirit? With this exquisite eye for nature 
and this keen relish of her, is he permitted to know the depths 
of nature? Has he been baptized into the mysteries of the 
inward life? Does he commune with the soul of things? 
Does he live in the life of things? Does he feel with the 
eternal heart of humanity, so that, when he speaks, it is as 
the echo of our own souls, “ deep calling unto deep?” Or 
is he but a butterfly flitting over the surface ; all sense, with 
neither feeling nor faith? What he speaks, is it true always, or 
only once? Does he utter what is in all men, or only the 
one mood of one man? Is he prophet-eyed? Is it a bea- 
tific vision of man’s destiny, which sheds this serene stillness 
over his soul? ‘The constant smiles with which he looks at 
beauty, are they to us smiles of promise? Does he turn 
round to us as a brother, beckoning us to the glories which 
await ws also? Or is he only revelling in the bliss of his own 
happy temperament? Does he fulfill a poet’s mission to his 
age, inspired and inspiring, cherishing in men’s hearts the di- 
vine idea of a man? 

We cannot deny him all this; and can only ascribe it to 
him faintly. Poet he is by nature. Such a sense of beauty, 
such a devotion to it, such a power to create it, and clothe 
with it the dull forms of life, could not well exist without a 
large heart, and some discernment of the spiritual. He, who 
can so weave an ideal world around him, who can so rise 
above material necessity, that, let what will be the actual as- 
pect of things, he still has his feast of beauty, must have felt 
the superiority of spirit over matter. Moreover, such steady 
contemplation of the outward could not but let him into the 
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life of things. Man cannot look long with his eyes, before his 
heart will be moved. God is not concealed by his works. 
He that looks upon them, until he sees their beauty and how 
all together harmonize, cannot but feel the one Spirit working 
in all. Strike down wherever he will, if he sound but deep 
enough, he must come to living waters. And then his heart 
will glow, his knees will bend in reverence, and when he rises, 
it will be to look and speak prophetic things. We repeat, 
then, that Tennyson has a poet’s nature to answer for. 

But we cannot think him true to himself. Taking his 
poetry together, we must own that it does not often inspire us. 
He has sought out for us the loveliest ; but we fear he has too 
much of the amateur, and not enough of the lover. He ab- 
stracts himself too much from man. He has cultivated the 
ideal side of his nature to excess, and so almost forfeited his 
right to human society. Dearly he loves to look at things ; 
he finds a beauty in all; but then all he cares to see is their 
shadows in the magic mirror that hangs before him. He claps 
his hands in glad surprise as each still form of life passes over 
the mirror, but he will not turn round and shake hands with 
the reality. ‘There is nothing which he so shuns as life. He 
seeks repose — not always the repose of harmonious action, 
but sometimes of absolute suspension of the vital functions. 
He converts life into an esthetic feast; he would fain lull the 
universe to sleep, that he may look at it, without having to do 
with it. He will not himself circulate with the current of 
universal being, but would lift himself out of it and look on. 
This is effectually shutting himself out from human sympathies. 
Many of his most finished and beautiful poems, so far as sound 
and image are concerned, yet make no appeal to any active 
sentiment within us. They shine for nothing — insulated as 
ina vacuum. Such are “ The Lotos Eaters,” “ The Hes- 
perides,’ “ The Dream of Fair Women,” and others. It 
may be supposed that he would fail in a patriotic song. Sev- 
eral which he has given us are mere sound without meaning. 
And an indignant sonnet to Napoleon rebukes him, not in the 
name of outraged humanity, but of mere vulgar English pride. 

He is a dainty, contemplative, curious poet. Active en- 
thusiasm he has almost none. He does not excite, nor get 
excited. The sphere of active interests, the momentous 
struggles of great principles, the tragic situations of the human 
heart he avoids. He seeks to unrealize things and view them 
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as phantoms. Thus his female creations, we have said, are 
as lovely as angels, but they scarcely live ; they are shadows. 
His Claribel lives only i in the watchful care of the elements, 
the leaves, the waters, and the stars, about her grave. The 
most warm and lovely of all these ideal beings, his “ Sleeping 
Beauty,’ is doomed to eternal slumber. 


** Her constant beauty doth inform 
Stillness with love and day with light.” 


* * * * 


“‘ She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest.” 


The great fault then with Tennyson is that he has sacrificed 
too much to beauty. ‘The best will always be beautiful ; but 
beauty is not always to be directly sought, any more ‘than 
pleasure. It does not come at our calling; it surprises us. 
He finds himself most blessed with it, who, without seeking it, 
acts according to the noblest impulse. But the exclusive pur- 
suit of beauty becomes idolatry. ‘Tennyson seems to be con- 
scious of this. One of his longest poems, “ The Palace of 
Art,” is an allegorical history of a mind entirely, selfishly de- 
voted to beauty. ‘The Poem itself is dull, and overwrought 
in some passages, till it is reduced to metaphysical abstrac- 
tions, the very opposite of poetry. But the idea of the piece, 
as described in some prefatory lines, is worth any one’s serious 


study. He calls his hero 


** A glorious devil, large in heart and brain, 
That did love beauty only, (beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind,) 
And knowledge for its beauty ; or if good, 
Good only for its beauty, seeing not 
That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters 
That doat upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 
And never can be sundered without tears. 
And he that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out by Love, and on her threshold lie 
Howling in utter darkness.” 
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Such a “ glorious devil” it were not worth while to become, 
even to enjoy as many Elysian trances, and be the same sweet 
singer, as Alfred Tennyson. But his seems a spirit pure as 
yet, only given too much to mere esthetic enjoyment. What 
he has yet done is not worthy of himself. Let us hope for 
better things. 


J. S» D. 


Arr. Ill.— The Ends of a Business Life. 


Tue past summer has been one of great commercial dis- 
tress. ‘This distress was brought on by many causes, among 
which speculation stood eminent. It may be well, then, at 
this time, to look at the moral bearings of speculation and 
business. 

In all business transactions there is more or less of risk, 
more or less calculation of the probable turn of the market, 
and, of course, more or less speculation. ‘This makes it im- 
possible to draw a clear line between regular commercial op- 
erations, and speculative ones. If we say that these last are 
gambling in their nature, meaning thereby, that their results 
depend on chances of which we can know nothing, we ex- 
clude most of the transactions called by the world speculative, 
for it is rarely the case that all in them is as uncertain as the 
turning of the dice in our favor; and if we do not use terms 
thus, who shall say what amount of probabilities takes an op- 
eration out of the class of speculations, and makes it one of 
regular business ? 

But the sense in which we shall use the term speculation, 
and to which we wish it were confined, is easily given: — we 
mean by it, an operation which produces upon the operator 
the same effects that gambling produces on the gamester. 

The chief evils of gaming are these: 

It unsettles the mind ; produces an excitement that inter- 
feres with regular duties, habits, and labors ; and destroys the 
zest of common and wholesome excitements. It causes an 
undue love of acquisition as an end, and leads men to dro 
higher pursuits. It sooner or later tempts men to risk all they 
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have, and thereby endangers poverty and suffering, whence 
come anxiety, despair, idleness, and gross crime. 

Now any one acquainted with the business world knows, 
that while some operations cause none of these effects, others 
produce one or all of them; and, that while this man is af- 
fected like the gambler by a particular transaction, his neighbor 
is nowise harmed. We make the essence of speculation, 
therefore, to lie not in the nature of the transaction, but in the 
influence it exerts. ‘‘ What is one man’s food is another’s 
poison.” ‘To purchase a section in Illinois neither excites nor 
otherwise injures the man that dwells by it; but to buy the 
very next one may be the moral and worldly ruin of the Wall 
Street smail capitalist, who knows nothing of what he is buy- 
ing, but hopes through it to make his million. ‘To say that 
speculation, in this sense, is of evil influence, is but repeti- 
tion ; and to say that it must be the duty of all to avoid it, is 
to start no new dogma in ethics. As to what is speculation 
each must judge for himself; but whenever he finds effects 
like those above described following his business, he may rest 
assured that wisdom bids him turn to other courses. This 
country, at this time, to go no further, is filled with men en- 
gaged in transactions which produce the worst spiritual evils 
of gaming; and it is to be feared that when the present 
pressure ceases, thousands more will rush to speculation to re- 
gain what they have lost. The present subject, then, is one 
of deep interest to all that care for the spiritual well-being of 
their fellows. Our clergy, and lay moralists should wake to a 
full sense of this evil, which, more subtle and wide-spread 
than intemperance, is chilling and withering the best affections 
and energies of millions among us. Let any one that has 
watched its course, either among the sugar and pork specula- 
tors of our wharves, or the Mississippi and Wisconsin land 
dealers of the West and South-West speak, and he will tell 
you that even political and literary ambition yield to this more 
potent spirit, fallen angels as they are, all three. He will tell 
you that the love of self-improvement and disinterested 
effort, which lived in the breast of many a man before he 
stepped within the charmed circle, has been frozen into a love 
of self-aggrandizement; and that the hope of aiding others, to 
which, at first, the desire for wealth clung for support, has now, 
like the oak in the folds of the ivy, lost its beauty and power, 
and pains the eye with the mockery of life. Let any man 
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look round upon his friends, and note how many have been 
injured by their ventures in trade, whether called or not called 
speculations, and he will see how wide-spread must be the 
spiritual evil that will threaten, if it do not overwhelm a com- 
mercial people. 

But all these things are known by every one; and who is 
not ready to declaim | against the evils of speculation : ? Yet, 
while thus forward to condemn this monster, few think why it 
is that he deserves condemnation; and the consequence is that 
thousands are engaged in transactions which do them all the 
spiritual harm of. speculation, nor yet dream that they are in 
danger. It is to this that we would call attention; to the false 
ware of business, and to the almost total forgetfulness of the 

eal ends for which men were so placed, as to make a business 
life the inevitable lot of so large a number. 

Such a life, properly used, offers more opportunities for 
spiritual growth, and the exercise of the best faculties and 
powers than almost any life that mancan lead. But it is not, 
by most, so regarded ; professional and literary men, especial- 
ly, are apt to underrate business talents, and to regard the 
merchant or tradesman as a worldly drudge, whose vision is, 
by his occupation, limited to this little island of time. But 
however true this may be of most business men, it is, by no 
means, the necessary result of their position, and it is not, 
probably, more true of them as a body, than of lawyers, doc- 
tors, writers, and idlers. : 

The complete man should be energetic, efficient, bold, de 
cided ; and where can we become so more readily than in the 
bustle and rush of commercial life? We are too apt to retire 
in disgust from the very course which duty would bid us pur- 
sue. Our tastes, we say, are averse to law, physic, or busi- 
ness, and so we turn from them; but our tastes are thus averse 
because we have not the habits, qualities, and energies that 
these things demand, and this should lead us to seek, not shun 
them. As well might the mathematical scholar read Shak- 
speare instead of Euclid because it suits his taste better, as the 
seeker for perfection turn to that which he likes, rather than 
that which will develope the powers that yet sleep within 
him. Few even in theory, very few, in practice, take as 
their guide that which was the beginning and sum of Christ’s 
teaching, “ Be ye perfect even as ; God is perfect”; a saying 
which at once teaches the God-tending nature of man, and 
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the only end of life, which is not also a mean. The timid, 
shiftless, inefficient student, whose life is given to books and 
thought, very likely has never dreamed that in shrinking from 
every form of active business, he commits sin. He has not 
considered that courage, energy, decision are qualities of a 
divine nature ; so divine that their presence makes even Satan 
godlike, and that if he would aim at the perfection of his 
F'ather, he must gain these things. It is very hard for him to 
realize that the tradesman plodding in search of money, and 
the mechanic toiling for his bread, may be doing more wisely 
and rising heaven-ward more rapidly, than he with his Arabic, 
his Astronomy, his Theology even. Neither does the mer- 
chant easily realize these truths ; he does not often recognise 
the dignity of his calling, its power, or its responsibility. He 
is too apt to go forward with his eyes fixed on the will-o’- 
wisps of the earth, fortune, influence on ’change, momentary 
power, rather than with them raised to the Star of Bethlehem, 
which can alone lead him aright; and so he sinks into rank 
worldliness, wild speculation, and loses even the power of see- 
ing heaven and its ever-burning fires. 

It is needless to hint how vast would be the change, if those 
views of life and business, which we have referred to, were 
held and acted upon by even a respectable minority of promi- 
nent men. Few seek wealth as giving physical enjoyments ; 
as it has been expressed, few would toil for a fortune, or have 
the care of a fortune when gained, for the board and lodging it 
would give them; it is the love of influence, the thirst for 
power, excercised or acknowledged, that causes the struggle 
for money ; it is one of the many forms taken by the uni- 
versal instinct that marks man, the instinct for preéminence of 
will, for power; the instinct to become like to the Almighty. 
This instinct, this longing, lies at the root of all hopes, plans, 
and labors that look to a future, either on earth, or beyond ; 
in the ambition of a Napoleon and Wolsey, it works blindly 
and toward a wrong point, and finds not what it seeks; in the 
love of fame that urges on a Byron or Bulwer, it is the same 
instinct with its face still earthward, seeking in notoriety the 
evidence of power, and finding it, when gained, worthless ; 
and it is this misled instinct that makes the mass thirst for 
wealth, which, like every other false object of its pursuit, is 
found false as soon as possessed. But were this instinct guided 
aright, and made, as it may be, the spring of high aims, pure 
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actions, and a Christian life ; were it directed to seek the only 
power that can satisfy it, moral power, the power of faith, 
hope, purity, and love, how would the whole world change ! 
That which now spurs men on to gain the empty influence 
of political place or popularity, which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is gone, would then prompt every effort to reach that perfec- 
tion which shovld enable us to rule worlds, or systems of 
worlds, and that not for a year or a life, but for ages, for an 
eternity, growing ever more Godlike, and therefore ever more 
mighty. 

To become thus Godlike is the ambition of the Christian. 
That thirst, which is not quenched by knowledge, or political 
influence, or intellectual superiority, or the might of gold — 
yields to the well of water of which Jesus spoke to the 
woman of Samaria, which “springeth up into everlasting life.” 

T'o him that sees and feels all this— to him that lives for a 
future of endless moral and intellectual growth — to the Chris- 
tian —a life of active business is of infinite value. ‘T’oo often 
those, who in other points are best fitted to go forward toward 
perfection, are wanting in those powers of action, combination, 
presence of mind, and concentration of energies, which mark 
all those mere mortals who nearest approach perfection — 
Howard, Washington, Jay, Oberlin, and many of the Jesuit 
missionaries. ‘l'ake from these men the qualities to which we 
have referred, and there would be left but fragments of what 
they were — pieces of men. And in our great Exemplar, 
who can fail to see that these powers were all present, though 
ever under the guidance of higher principles and unimaginable 
wisdom? ‘Too often we forget this; in his love, kindness, 
gentleness, and humility, we lose sight of that calm decision 
and efliciency, which went straight on through contempt, ha- 
tred, disregard, persecution, and death, ever adopting, and un- 
weariedly pursuing means fitted to bring about the end i 
view ; and so we forget the importance of these qualities to 
the Christian character, and despise and shun those lines of 
life which best develope them. 

We have spoken of the moral importance and dignity of a 
business life in one point of view only ; but there are many 
others. ‘The visible antagonism of worldly and spiritual pur- 
suits is a great safeguard against that worst form of self-decep- 
tion, W hich is so common among men whose profession is of a 
less earthy outside than business ; that self-deception which 
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makes them think they serve God, when it is Mammon or Lu- 
cifer that they, in truth, bow to; that self-deception which 
inspires many a clergyman in his ear-taking harangue, which 
wakes many a moralist to his fame-seeking toil, "wad leads 
thousands to acts of charity “that they may have glory of 
men.” ‘The active man of the world, whose occupations are 
all dragging him earth-ward, may and must, if he think, be 
led the more strongly to struggle heaven-ward ; though he 
must, perforce, turn his eyes from the sky, the very dust may, 
if he will, become a mirror in which to see his home and his 
father ; he may, if he will, command that the stones be made 
bread, such is the miraculous power of spiritual energy. 

But we need not detail those powers to which an active 
life gives scope and exercise, nor dwell on the too common 
selfishness and pettishness of those otherwise noble spirits that 
dwell too much alone. ‘The difficulty is not that men are un- 
able to see the spiritual education given by a business life, but 
they are unapt to look at that life as connected, naturally, with 
spiritual matters at all; whereas, to us, a full perception of 
this connexion is the ground of morals as applied to the mass 
of men. It is not true that the student only can have it ever 
before him, that time and earth are but perishable planks on 
which we float to the firm land. Every man may make this 
truth his guide in life. The merchant may as certainly look 
forward to futurity, and act upon a faith therein, as base his 
operations of to-day upon the probable markets of a year 
hence. But even those that see clearly the value and _pur- 
pose of the lives, which so many lead, do not realize that they 
are as much bound to pursue the spiritual ends of their mission 
and devote themselves thereto, as the minister is bound to toil 
in his vocation. When the professed servant of God swerves 
from the path, a world cry “shame’’; but does his profession 
add any real force to the high duties imposed on him at birth, 
or is its only purpose to show his sense of those duties? And 
we are all called to do God service as truly and as unceasingly 
as he is, and if we fail, our shame and our fall is as great as 
his. The merchant that gives all his thoughts to gathering 
wealth and influence ; the lawyer or physician that seeks but 
worldly standing ; the statesman who looks not beyond politi- 
cal economy, the present age, and the interests of time, all 
not only err, but, if they recognise the truths taught by Jesus, 
are as impious and shameless as the ordained preacher that 
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steeps his body in sensuality, or his soul in selfishness. Were 
this felt, many a bold heart would grow sick with horror; for 
thousands, who shudder at the thought of rank worldliness or 
vice in the open professor of Christianity, never dream that 
they, in so far as they see and do not come up to the standard 
of Jesus, are, in the eye of God, as sacrilegious as the for- 
sworn priest. ‘They have a vague idea that the service of 
God may be, or not be, assumed, like that of an earthly king, 
and shun the sacrament, and sometimes prayer itself, lest it be 
interpreted into taking the oath of allegiance. They do not 
see that every man is born the servant of Christ, and is bound 
to obey all that he knows of his Lord’s law, whether he will 
or not ; that he may as well hope to escape the law of gravi- 
tation by failing to acknowledge it. 

After expressing such views of the purposes of a business 
life, and the obligations to keep those purposes in view, we 
need say nothing more of speculation, as we have defined it, 
nor use any argument to prove that thousands are engaged in 
transactions which exert all or many of the worst spiritual 
effects of speculation, though not so called by the world. 
The sudden accumulation of wealth by any means is apt to 
bring about at least one great evil, the subjection of all other 
passions and pursuits to the worship of Mammon. He that 
gains sudden wealth has Aladdin’s lamp put into his hand, and 
it must be a strong spirit that the Genii will serve, and ask no 
service in return. 

To him that has used business as one mean of spiritual 
exercise, times like the present are not what they are to 
others ; he has disarmed misfortune. Over his ships and his 
goods he had no certain rule, and feeling that, he ruled what 
was wholly within his grasp, and the only thing that was so— 
his own heart. Behold the end! while others have failed, he 
has succeeded ; the storm, or the earthquake, or political 
revolution has swept the wealth of all away, but that for which 
he labored, no storm nor government can touch ; his mean is 
lost, his end is attained. Every great commercial earthquake 
shows us a few such men. One such is worth a library of 
writings toward proving to the souls, not the intellects, of 
men, that great truth, that life need not be a shadow, nor any 
pursuit a shadow ; “for every one that asketh, receiveth ; and 
he that seeketh, findeth ; and to him that knocketh, it shall 
be opened.” 
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FI 
Arr. I1V.-——1. The Prose Works of Cuartes Lamp, in 
three volumes, 12mo. London: Edward Moxon, Dover 
ie Street, 1956. | Hen 
Fs 2, The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life, 
@ by ‘Tuomas Noon ‘Taurourn, one of his Executors. In 
% two —— I2mo. London: Edward Moxon, Dover 
F street, 1837. 
Some years ago we took up a volume of Elia, and, having 
y glanced over a page or two, laid it down with a mental ejacu- 
lation at the artificial taste of the times. We recollect think- 
t ing*(the trath will out to our shame) that, in the article of 
"i wit, our American periodicals had furnished as good and even 
better. And so we “went on our way, light ‘of heart,” in- 
4 different and contemptuous towards Charles “Lamb, only com- 


on passionating his admirers as they now and then crossed our 
path. But Hazlitt’s “ Spirit of the Age” brought us light and 
i a better mind. In that brilliant work we found the author of 
" Elia represented as so unquestionable a classic, his claims to 
an enduring fame were so set down as beyond all controversy, 
[; that grace was given us and opportunity to revise our impres- 
sions. It is hardly necessary to say, a becoming change was 
i wrought in us. 
We should reluct at this confession, had not the shame of 
our early judgment vanished in thankfulness for the rich en- 
joyment the writings of Charles Lamb have brought us ac- 
quainted with. We are indebted to him for a new sense of 
the pleasures of reading. He has made us doubt sometimes 
whether we ever really read before. Certain it is that we 
should but dimly understand the regret he expresses at the 
prospect of exchanging hereafter “this familiar process of 
it reading for some awkward experiment of intuition,” were it 
not for his own delightful works. 
We make our confession the more readily because we know 
that others, and persons of undisputed taste, will own to a like 


iM experience. And our case may edify. What Hazlitt did for 

“4 us, perhaps, through a bountiful providence, we may do for 

Md some other. When we fail to be pleased or instructed, it is 

4 not to be questioned that matter of objection exists somewhere. 
But it is a question to be asked whether the fault be not in 
ourselves. ‘It is not always the dark place that hinders, but 
sometimes the dim eye.” 
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The reviewer usually wears, in reference to his author or 
his book, the air of a maker and a god. He analyzes and dis- 
sects with so familiar a hand, as to insinuate the impression 
that he has always been in the secret, and that here is a 
writer who might do as well as the best, would he only try. 
He contrives somehow to rise above his author —to belittle 
him in some way. We are not qualified in any case, certainly 
not in the present, to take any such stand ; and why should 
we pretend? We fancy ourselves to belong to that “order 
of imperfect intellects, suggestive rather than comprehensive,’ 
which Lamb has disithed - with his matchless felicity, and in 
which he has (few could better afford it, by the way) ranked 
himself. We are seldom able to master whole ideas. “ Our 
intellectual wardrobe,” like his, “has few whole pieces in it.” 
But then his fragments were of royal apparel, curiously 
gemmed. ‘ Hints and olimpses, g germs ‘and crude essays ata 
system is the utmost we pretend to.” “ We seldom wait to 
mature a proposition, but e’en bring it to market in the green 
ear. We delight to impart our defective discoveries as they 


rise, without waiting for their full development.” Few sub- 
jects | ¢ “ present a full front to us —a feature or sideface at the 
most.” Incapable of judging “systemwise” of things, we 


shall not undertake a portrait of Charles Lamb, but merely 
point here and there in his writings with the hope of causing 
them to be more thoroughly read, and attracting to these 
treasures a stray reader or two hitherto unacquainted with 
them. 

No one has ever read Lamb, if he has not learned to love 
him with all his heart. His works become to us living friends. 
We love them as he loved “ ‘The Complete rs, ol The 
have wrought on us like living features and audible tones. 
They almost supply the place of the “recognizable face, the 
sweet assurance of a look.” And it is hard to place ourselves 
at a distance from them, where we may calmly view their 
parts and take their measure. We would fain avoid the 
homely phrase, but Elia is one of our hobbies. We say one, 
for we keep a stud. And we can never stand by, like a 
stranger, to scan their graces. We must mount and ride. Of 
course the chance is, that, lost in the pleasure, forgetting the 
lookers-on, we only expose our own ungracefulness and bring 
our favorites no increase of reputation. We must cease to be 
moved, before we can tell coherently what it is that affects us. 
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When Charles Lamb wrote his dissertation on the “ Princeps 
Obsoniorum,” it was the cool season of retrospection, not the 
hour of fruition. We still read Elia as we ought to read our 
Bible, and have as little inclination as ability for criticism. 
Our sight is never very keen nor comprehensive ; and when 
we are moved by gladness as well as by grief, we can scarcely 
see at all for tears. We wholly decline the office of an im- 
partial reviewer. We shall speak in praise of Charles Lamb, 
not that he needs it, but we can do nothing else; and per- 
haps we shall only show the warmth of our admiration, and 
put the sympathy of our readers to the trial. 

Elia refreshes our whole man. We read it not for the 
style, all but faultless, not for the sentiment, humor, or pathos, 
not for the manly thought, the genuine philosophy, the moral 
sense, wonderfully delicate and true, not for the admirable 
criticism, but for all these richly intermingled. Lamb is gen- 
erally regarded as one of a school or clique, and yet if there 
is a writer who is himself and no other, it is he. Conceits he 
has in abundance; but then they are honest, natural parts of 
the man, alive with his own spirit, oftentimes more quaint in 
the expression than odd in the essence, and a conceit which is 
genuine has a relish to which the most approved common- 
places can make no pretence. However peculiar, he is always 
human, and of course sure in the end of the sympathy of a 
healthy reader. ‘The Prince of Essayists, he has above all 
his order “ planted a fixed foot”? among our home affections. 
Like his favorite “delicacy,” “he is good throughout. He 
helpeth all round. He is the least envious of banquets. He 
is all neighbor’s fare.” But we must try and be more spe- 
cific. 

We love Elia, then, for his rare sympathy with childhood. 
We speak considerately. Our ears are not closed to the 
thousand beautiful things said and sung of the glory of life’s 
first dawn. ‘The world hardly contains the books that are 
written for children and about them. ‘The sketch-book and 
all albums are fresh in our remembrance. So fashionable a 
theme has childhood been of late, that it is almost as much 
as one’s character is worth not to be a caresser of babes. 
Still we say, Charles Lamb was rarely constituted in this par- 
ticular. For there is no concealing that much of the feeling 
and the praise lavished upon childhood is the sickliest sensi- 
bility, the merest affectation. We forget not what sacred 
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authority there is for regarding the young with a feeling almost 
of awe. And well too hath the poet said, 


o the heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could we but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from them we learn.” 





Too much, we are wont to feel, cannot be said, for truth, of 
their loveliness. But a great deal more may be said and is 
said than is unaffectedly felt. The self-compliment implied 
in much of this sensibility for “the childlike” is a little too 
bare. It is not so easy to sympathize truly with children as 
seems to be supposed. ‘The feelings of childhood must be 
fresh in us to recognize its real attractions, consisting in some- 
thing beyond personal beauty, bright eyes and eolden locks, 
and yet not by any means in absolute freedom from moral 
blemishes. We must retain those native tastes which very 
rarely survive, in any strength, “the decay of the first inno- 
cence.” So, with no inclination to censoriousness, we cannot 
help thinking that there is a superfluity of cant about child- 
hood, and that genuine congeniality with the young is about 
as rare as fervent charity for the old. ‘The world sympathizes 
with neither, overmuch. 

By numbers imperfectly acquainted with Lamb, we shall 
be thought to prefer a doubtful claim in his behalf. The very 
names of Lamb, Wordsworth, and others, suggest to many 
persons a class of writers, remarkable for little else besides 
) affected puerilities. They are set down by the good old 
readers, with whom Pope’s Essay on Man is the first of po- 
ems and the last, as a school, naturally produced by the recent 
and feverish revulsions of the public taste, the lake school 
contrasted with the Satanic, the mincers succeeding the 
mouthers. ‘That there has been a violent swinging to and 
fro, all may see. The thirst for extravagance and monstrosity, 
to which such actors as Napoleon and such writers as Byron 
ministered, was in the course of things to be followed by an 
opposite extreme, and this speedily. When men had been 
trying to thunder with the gods, it is no marvel that, when 
they grew tired, they should take to prattling like babes and 
sucklings. But readers as well as writers have been involved 
in the general perversion of sentiment, and are equally un- 
qualified for sound discernment. So that on all hands, natural 
feeling is likely to be confounded with its numerous counter- 
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feits. Even the admirers of Lamb do not always do him 
justice. In a recent English Review, not designed to dero- 
gate from his merits, we are told that “ he never grew up to 
adole scence,” that “in all he has done tlere is a lisp and 
prattle,” as of his utterances were incoherent and little. Ard 
yet in the same breath, completeness is represented as the 
characteristic of all his performances. ‘The fact is, his child- 
ishness, as it is called, was not only consistent with—it fos- 
tered a remarkable manliness of thought. ‘The child was 
father of the man, and a hearty man too, both morally and 
intellectually. ‘he early impressions which he retained so 
vividly inspired his manhood, and he had the gift of describ- 
ing them with a wonderful distinctness and force of phrase. 

‘The trait of which we speak appears most strikingly, not in 
the passages where childhood is his theme, but where he gives 
himself up to those impressions of infancy, which, as he says, 
“had burnt into him,” and which he delights to revive, not to 
gain favor with children, or to attract infant readers, but simply 
because they come over him with a power not to be put by. 
And he would still have given them utterance “had childnood 
died and the world all grown up.” He was no indiscriminate 
fondler of children. He would not suffer a friend’s offspring 
to claim a place in his favor under cover of “ Love me, love 
my dog.” He hides not his dislike of “the things between 
boy and manhood — too ripe for play —too raw for conversa- 
tion, that come in, impudently staring their father’s old friend 
out of countenance.” He is free to declare that even “a 
child, that plaything of an hour, tires always.” He loves to 
hear the sound of children playing at a distance, while he is 
at his desk. “ It is like writing to music.” But then he does 
not hold that his character for amiability is concerned to rush 
into every group of little ones. ‘He would but spoil their 
sport, and diminish his own sympathy for them by mingling in 
their pastime.” He professes himself nice to fastidiousness in 
his women and children. 

Still those first impressions haunt him like spirits, and en- 
liven all his thinking, and suggest exquisite illustrations. By 
a single phrase, as with a magician’s wand, he transforms us 
into children, and we tremble and glow again with young 
wonder, and superstition, and awe. In “ witches and other 
night-fears,” in which he glances into the very heart of our 
nature, he tells us how his infant mind was wrought upon by 
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that ‘detestable picture’ of the witch of Endor in old Stack- 
house, and he makes no proton. For from the feeling to 
which that print appealed, and which it aggrav ated, he draws 
the inspiration to portray in another essay the awful form of 
Thomas Coventry, whom he conjures up — whether out of 
the shadowy recollections or the creative depths of his own 
mind, or from both, we know not, perhaps he knew not him- 
self; and we dwindle into children as with all a child’s heart 
and eyes, but in no lisping, unmanly tones, he describes the 
Old Bencher, who stalks before us like “the old man covered 
with a mantle,” making wherever he goes “a solitude of 
children who fly his insufferable presence as they would shun 
an Elisha bear.” Again in ‘“ Amicus Redivivus,’ when G. 
D. walks into the river, and is in danger of drowning, and 
Elia has nothing but water in his head o’ nights after the 
frightful accident, his dreams are ‘of Clarence, or of Chris- 
tian beginning to sink and crying out to Hopeful ‘TI sink in 
deep waters; the billows go over my head; all the waves go 
over me. Selah.” The accident, we suppose, is fictitious, 
“only what might have been.” But we fail to understand 
our author if we laugh only, and sigh not for the reverence- 
stricken child’s heart, with which, in our infant reading of the 
Bible, we were wont to sound forth that mystical ending. In 
like manner he “reduces childhood” in all its freshness, 
when, in speaking of his friend N.’s capital organ by which he 
converted “his week-days into Sundays, and ‘these into minor 
heavens,” he quotes, in a note, aside, the hymn of our in- 


fancy, 


‘*T have been there and still would go, 
Tis like a little heaven below.” 


Must we pause to defend these allusions against the charge 
of irreverence? It would seem to be necessary, since even 
Southey, a dear friend of Lamb’s, deplored the absence of a 
sound religious feeling in Elia; and Lamb himself confesses 
that he was wont ** to interrupt the gravest discussion with 
some light jest,” and “ to treat subjects, serious in themselves, 
non-seriously.” Fora reply to Southey we refer our readers 
to “the Letters,” (vol. mu. p. 112,) where they will find 
Lamb’s defence of himself and his friends in an Epistle to the 
Laureat, which, as Mr. Talfourd remarks, was “ the only 
ripple on the kindliness of Lamb’s personal and literary life,” 
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and which flows and sparkles, a stream from the purest wells 
of English, with all his inimitable grace and beauty. We 
cannot “deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting a portion of it. 
After professing himself at a loss what particular essay his 
friend Southey had in view as objectionable, he goes on: 


“ Was it that on the ‘ New Year’ —in which I have described 
the feelings of the merely natural man, on a consideration of the 
amazing change, which is supposable to take place on our re- 
moval from this fleshly scene? If men would honestly confess 
their misgivings (which few men will) there are times when the 
strongest Christian of us, I believe, has reeled under questionings 
of such staggering obscurity. I do not accuse you of this weak- 
ness. ‘There are some who tremblingly reach out shaking hands 
to the guidance of Faith— others who stoutly venture in the 
dark (their Human Confidence their leader, whom they mistake 
for Faith); and, investing themselves beforehand with cherubic 
wings, as they fancy, find their new robes as familiar, and fitting 
to their supposed growth and stature in godliness, as the coat 
they left off yesterday. Some whose hope totters upon crutches 
— others who stalk into futurity upon stilts. 

“The contemplation of a Spiritual World, — which, without 
the addition of a misgiving conscience, is enough to shake some 
natures to their foundation — is smoothly got over by others, who 
shall float over the black billows, in their little bark of No- 
Distrust, as unconcernedly as over a summer sea. ‘The difference 
is chiefly constitutional. 

**One man shall love his friends and his friends’ faces; and, 
under the uncertainty of conversing with them again, in the 
same manner and familiar circumstances of sight, speech, &c., 
as upon earth — in a moment of no irreverent weakness — for a 
dream-while—no more—would be almost content, for a re- 
ward of a life of virtue, (if he could ascribe such acceptance to 
his lame performances,) to take up his portion with those he 
loved, and was made to love, in this good world, which he 
knows — which was created so lovely, beyond his ‘deservings, 
Another, embracing a more exalted vision—so that he might 
receive indefinite additaments of power, knowledge, beauty, 
glory, &c,—is ready to forego the recognition of humbler in- 
dividualities of earth, and the old familiar faces. The shapings 
of our heavens are the modifications of our constitution; and 
Mr. Feeble Mind or Mr, Great Heart is born in every one of 
us.” 

Although, as Mr. Southey himself declared, no resentful 
letter was ever written less offensively, yet Lamb bitterly re- 
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proached himself for having written it, so generous and deli- 
cate was the temper of his mind. We are insensible to the 
wrong done by the common habit of decrying and vililying 
this world “created so lovely beyond our deservings.” Is it 
not worth while to be brought to a better estimate of this life, 
even though it be done somewhat humorously as in “ The 
New Year?” If the repugnance there expressed so curiously 
at death provokes a questionable smile, the after-impression is 
salutary, and our eyes are opened to the thousand comforts 
and innocent pleasures provided for us here, and not to be 
received ‘ with dispassionate services.”’ 

Lamb’s confessions respecting his own humor are accom- 
panied with important salvos. His unseasonable jests, he 
takes care to observe, were ‘ not wholly irrelevant to ears that 
could understand them;” and again, if he treated serious 
subjects non-seriously, it was “after his fashion.” ‘The truth 
is, we may laugh if we will at the small occasions that awak- 
ened and fed the pure religious reverence of our infant years. 
Many of us recollect, no doubt, when the minister of the 
parish was to our childish imaginations scarcely less than the 
awful representative of the Highest—a very Sheckinah. We 
have heard of a little fellow who mistook a venerable gentle- 
man, arrayed in old-school fashion (smile not, O reader, or if 
you smile, consider,) for a personage wholly supernatural. 
These things may be derided by grown up people as matters 
of the merest mirth; but we might well weep for joy, could 
we not only learn to regard the worthier symbols of our ma- 
turer years, with one half the faith and feeling which the 
homeliest incitements to reverence kindle in the bosom of 
infancy. For ourselves, we are thankful for the simplest re- 
membrance of that early sensibility, even though we may 
not but smile at the incongruity of the feeling with the things 
that awakened it. The laughter that these allusions of Lamb’s 
produce is in our apprehension akin to tears. We could not 
enjoy his humor, if there were not stirred within us a deeper 
feeling than mirth, and the laugh flits while the better sen- 
timent lingers. By means of his light jests—his fashion 
of treating serious subjects, every dreg of manhood purging 
off, (to fashion a phrase after him ;) we receive into ourselves 
Very Childhood. He makes the man laugh for a moment, 
that for a longer space he may feel and cry once more like a 
child. ‘ After his fashion”? — in his peculiar vein, he men- 
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tioned Judas Iscariot once as among the persons one would 
like to have seen. A light wish it will be pronounced. And 
yet it is not without weight. What a vivid faith does it 
imply and create in the existence of the traitor, suddenly and 
for a moment dissipating the visionary air—the haze which 
bedims the persons of Scripture, and brings them within the 
sphere of reality. 

That a deep feeling was flowing underneath Lamb’s light 
humor even upon this very occasion, we learn from Mr. Talfourd, 
who speaks of * the suf ffused eye and quivering lip with which 
Lamb stammered out a reference to the name which he would 
not utter. ‘There is only one other person I can ever think 
of after this,’ said he. ‘If Shakspeare was to come into the 
room, we should rise to meet him; but if That Person were 
to come into it, we should all fall down and kiss the hem of 
his garment.’ ” 

But what we have been trying to say, Lamb has himself 
said in his Essay on the Genius of Hogarth; an Essay which, 
for its noble moral sense, entitles its author to be listened to 
as a teacher. We quote the passage referred to chiefly as it 
elucidates our meaning. But it reveals also the healthy heart 
of the writer, his manliness, a trait not less conspicuous than 
his childishness, of which we would speak by and by. 


“In the perusal of a book or of a picture, much of the im- 
pression depends upon the habit of mind which we bring with 
us to such perusal. The same circumstance may make one 
person laugh which shall render another very serious; or in the 
same person the first impression may be corrected by after- 
thought. ‘The mis-employed incongruous characters at the Har- 
lot’s Funeral, on a superficial inspection, provoke to laughter ; 
but when we have sacrificed the first emotion to levity, a very 
different frame of mind succeeds, or the painter has lost half his 
purpose. I never look at that wonderful assemblage of depraved 
beings, who, without a grain of reverence or pity in their per- 
verted minds, are performing the sacred exteriors of duty to the 
relics of their departed partner in folly, but I am as much moved 
to sympathy from the very want of it in them, as I should be by 
the finest representation of a virtuous death-bed surrounded by 
real mourners, pious children, weeping friends, — perhaps more 
by the very contrast. What reflections does it not awake, of the 
dreadful heartless state in which the creature (a female too) must 
have lived, who in death wants the accompaniment of one genuine 
tear. That wretch, who is removing the lid of the coffin to gaze 
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upon the corpse with a face which indicates a perfect negation of 
all goodness or womanhood —the hypocrite parson and his demure 
partner —all the fiendish group — to a thoughtful mind present 
a moral emblem, more affecting than if the poor friendless carcass 
had been de -picted as thrown out to the woods, where the wolves 
had assisted at its obsequies, itself furnishing forth its own funeral 
banquet. 

‘“‘ It is easy to laugh at such incongruities as are met together 
in this picture, — incongruous objects being of the very essence 
of laughter; but surely the laugh is far different in its kind from 
that thoughtless species to which we are moved by mere farce or 
grotesque. We laugh when Ferdinand Count Fathom, at the 
first sight of the white cliffs of Britain, feels his heart yearn with 
filial fondness towards the land of his progenitors, which he is 
coming to fleece and plunder —we smile at the exquisite irony 
of the passage; but if we are not led on by such passages to 
some more salutary feeling than laughter, we are very negligent 
perusers of them in book or picture.’ 


To revive and describe without exaggeration and distinctly 
the experience of our childish years, demands of most men 
an effort difficult, almost impossible. Our early impressions 
commonly lie buried under the sophistications of maturer years. 
But Lamb unrolls them, and with the articulate voice of a 
man reads them off without loss of a syllable. ‘Those feelings 
which so often prove, in other hands, “ sulky aborigines, re- 
fusing to be naturalized in another soil,” he masters and trans- 
lates. See the “ Recollections of Christ’s Hospital,” and 
« Christ’s Hospital five and thirty years ago.” In “ The Old 
and New School Master,” a paper of kindred character, when 
he quotes from the solemn “ preface of Colet’s (or as it is some- 
times called) Paul’s Accidence,” which sets forth “ the king 
majesties wisdom in having caused one kind cf grammar by 
sundry learned men to be diligently drawn, and so to be set out, 
only everywhere to be taught for the use of learners, and for 
the hurt in changing of school maisters, wherein it is profitable 
that he [the pupil ] can orderly decline his noun, and his verb,” 
how significant of the boy’s feeling is his echoing exclamation, 
‘ His noun!” ‘The last sort of property boys covet. 

Where shall we find so true a picture of childhood as in 
“ My First Play.” 

‘J never pass it (the old doorway) without shaking some forty 
years from off my shoulders, recurring to the evening when I 
passed through it to see my first play. The afternoon had been 
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wet, and the condition of our going (the elder folks and myself ) 
was, that the rain should cease. With what a beating heart did 
I watch from the window the puddles, from the stillness of 
which I was taught to prognosticate the desired cessation ! 
I seem to remember the last spurt, and the glee with which I 
ran to announce it. * * J remember the waiting at the door 
—O when shall I be such an expectant again! But when we 
got in and I beheld the green curtain that veiled a heaven to 
my imagination, which was soon to be disclosed — the breathless 
anticipations | endured! I had seen something like it in the 
plate prefixed to T'roilus and Cressida in Rowe’s Shakspeare — 
the tent scene with Diomede—and a sight of that plate can 
always bring back in a measure the feeling of that evening. 
The boxes at that time, full of well-dressed women of quality, 
projected over the pit; and the pilasters reaching down were 
adorned with a glistering substance (I know not what) under 
glass, (as it seemed, ) resembling —a homely fancy — but | judged 
it to be sugar-candy — yet, to my raised imagination, divested of 
its homelier qualities, it appeared a glorified candy. The or- 
chestra lights at length arose, those ‘fair Auroras!’ Once the 
bell sounded. It was to ring out yet once again — and, incapa- 
ble of the anticipation, I reposed my shut eyes in a sort of resig- 
nation upon the maternal lap. It rang the second time. The 
curtain drew up — I was not past six years old — and the play 
was Artaxerxes ! 

‘‘] had dabbled a little in the Universal History — the ancient 
part of it—and here was the court of Persia. It was being 
admitted to a sight of the past. I took no proper interest in the 
action going on, for I understood not its import —but I heard 
the word Darius, and I was in the midst of Daniel, All feeling 
was absorbed in visions, Gorgeous vests, gardens, palaces, 
princesses passed before me. I knew not players. 1 was in 
Persepolis for the time, and the burning idol of their devotion 
almost converted me into a worshipper. I was awe-struck, and 
believed those significations to be something more than elemen- 
tal fires. It was all enchantment and a dream. No such 
pleasure has since visited me but in dreams.” 


In “ dream-children” the very finger of genius is visible in 
the delicate and incidental delineation of his little listeners, 
John and Alice. One has to recur by a positive effort to the 
well known fact of his bachelorship to keep in mind that it is 
only a reverie. We see his little daughter spreading her 
hands in amazement, or, with her little right foot playing an 
involuntary movement, or the boy smiling in coniempt, or 
trying to look courageous with the changes of the story. We 
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must put a restraint upon ourselves, and quote only a 
portion. 


‘Then I told how good she (their great grandmother Field) 
was to all her grand-children, having us at the great house (of 
which she was the honored keeper) in the holidays, where I in 
particular used to spend many hours by myself, in gazing upon 
the old busts of the twelve Casars, that had been emperors of 
Rome, till the old marble heads would seem to live again, or I 
to be turned into marble with them ; how I never could be tired 
with roaming about the huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms 
with their worn-out hangings, fluttering tapestry, ant carved 
oaken pannel!s, with the gilding almost rubbed out — sometimes 
in the spacious old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost to my- 
self, unless when now and then a soiitary gardening man would 
cross me — and how the nectarines and peaches lung upon the 
walls without my ever offering to pluck them, because they were 
forbidden fruit, unless now and then; and because I had more 
pleasure in strolling about among the old melancholy-looking 
yew trees, or the firs, and picking up the red berries, and the fir 
apples, which were good for nothing but to look at — or in lying 
about upon the fresh grass, with all the fine garden smells around 
me — or basking in the orangery, till I could almost fancy my- 
self ripening too along with the oranges and limes in that grate- 
ful warmth — or in watching the dace that darted to and fro in 
the fish-pond, at the bottom of the garden, with here and there a 
great sulky pike hanging midway down the water in silent state, 
as if it mocked at their impertinent friskings. I had more 
pleasure in these busy-idle diversions, than in all the sweet fla- 
vors of peaches, nectarines, oranges, and such like common baits 
of children. Here John slyly deposited back upon the plate a 
bunch of grapes, which, not unobserved by Alice, he had medi- 
tated dividing with her, and both seemed willing to relinquish 
them for the present as irrelevant.” 





In “ Blakesmoor in H shire” he mourns over the de- 
struction of the same old mansion ; but his busy remembrances 
repair the wasteof “ the brick-and-mortar knaves,” and build 
it up again, and now it defies the ravages of time forever. 


“T should have cried out to them to spare a plank at least out 
of the cheerful store-room, in whose hot window seat I used to 
sit and read Cowley, with the grass-plat before, and the hum 
and flappings of that one solitary wasp, that ever haunted it, 
about me —it is in mine ears now as oft as summer returns, or 
a pannel of thelyellow room. 
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“Why, every plank and pannel of that house for me had 
magic in it. The tapestried bed-rooms— tapestry so much 
better than painting — not adorning merely, but peopling the 
wainscots, at which childhood ever and anon would steal a look, 
shifting its coverlid (replaced as quickly) to exercise its tender 
courage in a momentary eye-encounter with those stern bright 
visages, staring reciprocally — all Ovid on the walls, in colors 
vivider than his descriptions. Actcon in mid-sprout, with the 
unappeasable prudery of Diana; and the still more provoking, 
and almost culinary coolness of Dan Phebus, eel-fashion, de- 
liberately divesting of Marsyas. 

“Then, that haunted room, in which old Mrs. Battle died, 
whereinto I have crept, but always in the day-time, with a pas- 
sion of fear, and a sneaking curiosity, terror-tainted, to hold 
communication with the past. How shall they build it up 
again?” 


Tn his “ talk of fountains,” in the “ Old Benchers of the 
Inner Temple,” what a rare mingle is there of wit and pa- 
thos! ‘lhe fountains themselves were not more refreshing. 


‘¢ The artificial fountains of the metropolis are, in like manner, 
fast vanishing. Most of them are dried up or bricked over. 
Yet, where one is left, as in that little green nook behind the 
South Sea House, what a freshness it gives to the dreary pile! 
Four little winged marble boys used to play their virgin fancies, 
spouting out ever fresh streams from their innocent wanton lips, 
in the square of Lincoln’s-inn, when I was no bigger than they 
were figured. ‘T'hey are gone, and the spring is choked up. 
The fashion, they tell me, is gone by, and these things are es- 
teemed childish. Why not “then gratify children, by letting 
them stand? Lawyers, I suppose, were children once. They 
are awakening images to them at least. Why must every thing 
smack of man and mannish? Is the world all grown up? Is 
childhood dead? Or is there not in the bosoms of the wisest 
and best some of the child’s heart left to respond to its earliest 
enchantments? ‘The figures were grotesque. Are the stiff- 
wigged living figures, that still flitter and chatter about that area, 
less gothic in appearance ? or is the splutter of their hot rhetoric 
one half so refreshing and innocent, as the litt!e cool playful 
streams those exploded cherubs uttered ?”’ 


In this way by quaint and vivid descriptions, in which no 
other writer approaches him, of his early feelings, he touches 
our hearts, and makes us feel that we are kith and kin to him. 
He takes us by the hand and leads us back — or rather, by a 
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word, he transports us at once among our old objects of curi- 
osity, and we shake off our years with him, and our eyes ex- 
pand and our bosoms heave again with the fresh sensibilities 
of childhood. The times return when we thought life to be 
infinite ; when venerable forms were here to sanctify existence 
and give it dignity ; when the simplest occasions and the 
commonest things were hallowed in our regard by awful asso- 
Ciations suggested almost at random by our teeming fancies. 

The papers we have quoted were written in “his mature 
years. We cannot break off our present train of remark 
better than with a quotation from one of his letters to Cole- 
ridge, written when he was just past one and twenty. 


“Oh, my friend, I think sometimes could I recall the days 
that are past, which among them should I choose? Not those 
‘merrier days,’ not ‘the pleasant days of hope,’ not ‘those 
wanderings with a fair hair’d maid,’ which I have so often and 
so feelingly regretted, but the days, Coleridge, of a mother’s 
fondness for her schoolboy. What would I give to call her back 
to earth for one day, on my knees to ask her pardon for all those 
little asperities of temper which, from time to time, have given 
her gentle spirit pain; and the day, my friend, I trust, will come 
—there will be ‘time enough’ for kind offices of love if 
Heaven’s ‘eternal year’ be ours. Hereafter her meek spirit 
shall not reproach me.” 


Delighting chiefly in reminiscences of his childhood, Charles 
Lamb has touched’ upon manly topics, and with manly, orig- 
inal power. His tone of thinking is no echo. It is his own. 
A good sign of manhood. We doubt whether there be any 
other writer of these days as little influenced either directly 
or inversely by prevalent fashions of taste and sentiment. He 
was neither awed into imitation nor exasperated into extrava- 
gance. Amidst the excitements of a rare literary intercourse, 
the associate of celebrated men, men as passionately admired 
by a few as vehemently ridiculed by the many, he maintains 
entire self-possession — always remains himself, and the friend 
never degenerated into the partisan. He was in fact amply 
protected against undue contemporary influences by his sym- 
pathy with the noblest English writers of a bygone age. 
These were his gods. But then his worship of these was not 
idolatry —the offspring of conformity and prescription, but a 
service which implied and produced intellectual strength and 
freedom. His spirit was kindred to theirs; and we perceive, 
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as he discourses of them, that he possessed intelligent, un- 
borrowed knowledge of their claims to reverence — of the 
grounds of their greatness. How he would have routed the 


-herd of Shakspeare’s commentators, had he devoted himself 


to the Divine Poet, we may learn from his Essay “on the 
Tragedies of Shakspeare,” his notices of the “ characters of 
Dramatic Writers contemporary with Shakspeare,” and the 
exquisite criticisms scattered through his works upon Shak- 
speare, Spenser, Cervantes, Hogarth, ‘Titian, Raphael. Here 
at least is no childish prattle, but the work of a man. But 
we are impatient that the reader should judge for himself. 
The passages we quote are not new, but none, we apprehend, 
are so familiar with them as to tire at their repetition. How 
shall the faululess style cease to delight ? 


‘But the Lear of Shakspeare cannot be acted. The con- 
temptible machinery by which they mimic the storm which he 
goes out in, is not more inadequate to represent the horrors of 
the real elements than any actor can be to represent Lear. 
They might more easily propose to personate the Satan of Mil- 
ton upon a stage, or one of Michael Angelo’s terrible figures. 
The greatness “of Lear is not in corporeal dimensions, but in 
intellectual. ‘The explosions of his passion are terrible as a vol- 
cano ;— they are storms turning up and disclosing to the bottom 
that sea, his mind, with all its vast riches. It is his mind which 
is laid bare. ‘This case of flesh and blood seems too insignifi- 

cant to be thought on; even as he himself neglects it. On 
the stage we see nothing but corporal infirmities and weakness, 
the impotence of rage [age 1]; while we read it, we see not 
Lear, but we are Lear ; we are in his mind, we are sustained 
by a grandeur which baffles the malice of daughters and storms. 
{n the aberrations of his reason, we discover a mizhty irregular 
power of reasoning, immethodized from the ordinary purposes of 
life, but exerting its powers, as the wind blows where it listeth, 
at will upon the corruptions and abuses of mankind. W hat 
have looks or tones to do with that sublime identification of his 
age with that of the heavens themselves, when in his reproaches 
to them for conniving at the injustice of his children, he reminds 
them that “ they themselves are old.” What gesture shall we 
appropriate to this? What has the voice or the eye to do with 
such things? But the play is beyond all art, as the tamperings 
with it show; it is too hard and strong; it must have love- 
scenes, and a happy ending. It is not enough that Cordelia is a 
daughter, she must shine as a lover too. ‘T'ate has put his hook 
in the nostrils of this Leviathan, for Garrick and his followers, 
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the showmen of the scene, to draw the mighty beast about more 
easily. A happy ending! as if the living martyrdom that Lear 
had gone through, the flaying of his feelings alive, did not make 
a fair dismissal rote the stage of life the only decorous thing for 
him. If he is to live and be happy after, if he could sustain 
this world’s burden after, why all this pudder and preparation — 
why torment us with all this unnecessary sympathy? As if the 
childish pleasure of getting his gilt robes and sceptre again could 
tempt him to act over again his misused station; as if at his 
years, and with his experience, any thing was left but to die.” 


Who reads Don Quixote without a perpetually recurring 
sorrow that his dream of chivalry was only a dream? In the 
case of youthful readers especially, how is the interest of the 
work alloyed by pain as often as the knight is betrayed into 
ludicrous situations. Hence the truth of the following. 


‘“‘ Deeply corporealized, and enchained hopelessly in the grov- 
elling fetters of externality, must be the mind, to which, in its 
better moments, the image of the high-souled, high-intelligenced 
Quixote — the errant Star of Knighthood, made more tender by 
eclipse —has never presented itself, divested from the unhal- 
lowed accompaniment of a Sancho, or a rabblement at the heels 
of Rosinante. ‘That man has read his book by halves; he has 
laughed, mistaking his author’s purport, which was— tears. 
The artist that pictures Quixote (and it is in this degrading 
point that he is every season held up at our exhibitions) in the 
shallow hope of exciting mirth, would have joined the rabble at 
the heels of his starved steed. We wish not to see that counter- 
feited, which we would not have wished to see in the reality. 
Conscious of the heroic inside of the noble Quixote, who, on 
hearing that his withered person was passing, would have stepped 
over his threshold to gaze upon his forlorn habiliments, and the 
‘strange bedfellows which misery brings a man acquainted 
with.’ Shade of Cervantes! who in thy Second Part could 
put into the mouth of thy Quixote those high aspirations of a 
superchivalrous galantry, where he replies to one of the shep- 
herdesses, apprehensive that. he would spoil their pretty net- 
works, and inviting him to be a guest with them, in accents like 
these: ‘ Truly, fairest lady, Acteecon was not more astonished 
when he saw Diana bathing herself at the fountain, than I have 
been in beholding your beauty. I commend the manner of your 
pastime, and thank you for your kind offers; and, if I may 
serve you, so I may be sure you will be obeyed, you may com- 
mand me; for my profession is this, to show myself thankful, 
and a doer of good to all sorts of people, especially of the rank 
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that your person shows you to be; and if those nets, as they 
take up but a little piece of ground, should take up the whole 
world, [ would seek out new worlds to pass through, rather than 
break them; and (he adds) that you may give credit to this my 
exaggeration, behold at least he that promiseth you this, is Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, if haply this name hath come to your 
hearing.’ Illustrious Romancer! were the ‘ fine frenzies’ which 
possessed the brain of thy own Quixote, a fit subject, as in this 
Second Part, to be exposed to the jeers of Duennas and serving 
men? to be monstered, and shown up at the heartless banquets 
of great men? Was the pitiable infirmity which in thy First 
Part misleads him, always from within, into half-ludicrous, but 
more than half-compassionable and admirable errors, not inflic- 
tion enough from heaven, that men by studied artifices must de- 
vise and practise upon the humor, to inflame where they should 
soothe it? Why, Goneril would have blushed to practise upon 
the abdicated king at this rate, and the she-wolf Regan not have 
endured to play the pranks upon his fled wits, which thou hast 
made thy Quixote suffer in Duchesses’ halls and at the hands of 
that unworthy nobleman.” 


The ethereal creatures of Genius, the Lear of Shakspeare, 
the Quixote of Cervantes were to Lamb realities, claiming as 
true a respect as personal friends, part of the actual brother- 
hood of humanity, members of our human family, and against 
the treachery or negligence of the creative artist, or the ill- 
treatment of uninformed admirers, he pleads for them with all 
the warmth of personal friendship, like a very Christian 
brother. He recognises, as the law of his judgments, a truth 
of nature, not to be violated without sacrilege and the “ falsi- 
fying of a revelation.” This living, human interest in the off- 
spring of Genius distinguishes “ the Tales from Shakspeare,” 
the joint work of Lamb and his sister, between whom and him 
there existed stronger sympathies than those of blood. Amidst 
the profusion of books for children, we have been surprised at 
the limited circulation of this last named production. All the 
world talks about Shakspeare, but how few really read him ! 
Something we might do for our children to fit them for a right 
perusal of the poet, by putting these Tales into their hands 
first. Breathing a maiden purity and the truest delicacy, they 
exhibit Shakspeare’ s characters, not in their (to us, moderns, ) 
frequently unintelligible and offensive accidents, but in their 
worthy and loveable spirit. They are spoken of and entitled 
as personages, having a veritable existence, and commanding 
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due regards. It is ever “the dear lady Desdemona,” and 
“ his own dear lady, the fair Imogen.” 

As a specimen of Lamb’s exquisite powers of criticism, we 
must refer to the Essay on the “ Sanity of true Genius,” 
and to another upon the “ Barrenness of the imaginative F'ac- 
ulty in the productions of modern Art.” We quote from the 
latter a passage of surpassing beauty of sentiment and expres- 
sion. We assure the reader, by the way, (that is, if we have 
chanced upon a stranger to Lamb,) that our quotations are 
honest specimens, that what remains behind, unquoted, is of 
the same costly material, the same rare texture. 


‘Ts there anything in modern art — we will not demand that 
it should be equal — but in any way analogous to what Titian 
has effected, in that wonderful bringing together of two times in 
the ‘ Ariadne’ in the National Gallery? Precipitous, with his 
reeling Satyr rout about him, re-peopling and re-illuming sud- 
denly the waste places, drunk with a new fury beyond the grape, 
Bacchus, born in fire, fire-like flings himself at the Cretan. 
This is the time present. With this telling of the story —an 
artist, and no ordinary one, might remain richly proud. Guido 
in his harmonious version of it, saw no further. But from the 
depths of the imaginative spirit Titian has recalled past time, 
and Jaid it contributory with the present to one simultaneous 
effect. With the desert all ringing with the mad cymbals of his 
followers, made lucid with the presence and new offers of a god, 
—as if unconscious of Bacchus, or but idly casting her eyes as 
upon some unconcerning pageant — her soul undistracted from 
Theseus — Ariadne is still pacing the solitary shore, in as much 
heart-silence, and in almost the same local salinaden with which 
she awoke at day-break to catch the forlorn last glances of the 
sail that bore away the Athenian. 

‘« Here are two points miraculously co-uniting ; fierce society, 
with the feeling of solitude still absolute; noon-day revelations 
with the accidents of the dull gray dawn unquenched and lin- 
gering ; the present Bacchus, with the past Ariadue; two stories 
with double Time; separate, and harmonizing. Had the artist 
made the woman one shade less indifferent to the God; still 
more, had she expressed a rapture at his advent, where would 
have been the story of the mighty desolation of the heart pre- 
vious? merged in the insipid accident of a flattering offer met 
with a welcome acceptance. The broken heart for ‘Theseus 
was not lightly to be pieced up by a God.” 


In these days of a prolific Press, when the number of gen- 
uine books bears no sort of proportion to the multitudes of 
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* things in books’ clothing,” Reading, which, when faithfully 
done, partakes of the nature of study, has become sadly su- 
perficial. We do not note the fact as surprising. What with 
the common indisposition to labor and the difficulty of keeping 
tolerably up with modern Literature, it would require some 
invention beyond steam to enable readers to work with any 
thing like thoroughness. Besides while the sea of mind casts 
forth so few of its hidden treasures, and is covered far and 
wide with foam and froth, there is little else to do but to skim. 
But the misfortune is, that good books share the fate of the 
rest, and we dream that we have read them when we have 
read them not. Thus numbers profess an acquaintance with 
Charles Lamb who scarcely know him, except as the author 
of that humorous paper on Roast Pig. All such will be in- 
clined to treat his serious claims (be has serious claims) with 
incredulity and surprise. And yet ina moral point of view, 
the writings of Lainb deserve special notice, and are not with- 
out solid edification; not that in any thing he has produced, 
an express moral ain predominates, but his works are per- 
vaded by a moral tone, positive, healthy, and enlightening. 
In his “ horror of looking like any thing important and_paro- 
chial,” he never could have prevailed on himself to assume 
the chair of moral instruction. An unseasonable disposition 
to levity would certainly have come over him. He deplores 
the lot of the modern schoolmaster to whom nothing comes 
“not spoiled by the sophisticating medium of moral uses ;” 
not that “moral uses” were light things in his esteem. Quite 
the contrary. Religion and morality he deemed too highly 
of —they were too great and sacred to be treated mechani- 
eally. ‘I think you are too apt,” he remarks in a letter to 
Southey, “ to conclude faintly with some cold moral, as in the 
end of the poem called ‘ The Victory’ — 
‘ Be thou her comforter, who art the widow’s friend ;’ 


a single common-place line of comfort, which bears no pro- 
portion in weight or number to the many lines which describe 
suffering. ‘This is to convert religion into mediocre feelings, 
which should burn, and glow, and tremble. A moral should 
be wrought into the body and soul, the matter and tendency, 
of a poem, not tagy’d to the end, like a ‘God send the good 
ship into harbor’ at the conclusion of our bills of lading.” 
We know nothing of the kind, which for moral interest 
surpasses the account of the temptation of little ‘ Barbara 
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S -’ The words at the close of the following we have 
italicized. We know not how else to characterize them. 


« Now virtue support Barbara! 

* And that never-failing friend did step in—for at that mo- 
ment a strength not her own, I have heard her say, was revealed 
to her —a reason above reasoning — and without her own agen- 
cy, as it seemed (for she never felt her feet to move) she found 
herself transported back to the individual desk she had just 
quitted, and her hand im the old hand of Ravenseroft, who in 
silence took back the refunded treasure, and who had heen sit- 
ting (good man) insensible to the lapse of minutes, which to her 
were anxious ages, and from that moment a decp peace fell 
upon her heart, and she knew the quaiity of honesty.” 


Let the questioner of the moral power of this writer read 
his ‘ Confessions of a Drunkard,” with which no temperance- 
tract is tobe named. He never could have written that paper, 
had he ever been reduced to the frightful state which he de- 
picts. He could not have lifted up so calm and clear a voice 
of warning, had he spoken out of that awful depth. And yet 
nothing but personal and bitter experience, though far short of 
that last extreme, could have given him such an insight into 
the ruin of intemperance. It is not mere admiration of his 


genius, but sincere respect jor lis character, love for him as 
for a pers sonal frend. th it here arrests our pen. We have 
no vociferous apologies to make for him. When he yielded 


to a self-induleent habit. he mourned over it in bitterness of 
soul, as these ‘* Letters”’ testify. He struggled against it aad 
with success, and abjured ‘Tobacco because it led to something 
worse. 

We refer the reader, who would know more of Lamb’s 
moral sense, to the essays upon “ Modern Gallantry,” and 
“The Decay of Beggars in the Metropolis.” But it is as a 
critic and judge of the old dramatists that his fine moral dis- 
cernings stand him in stead. We observe in him not merely 
the absence of a conventional morality, but a moral feeling, as 
rigorous as it was delicate, not evaporating in barren sentimen- 
talities, but controlling his judgments, and investing his speech 
with the authority and sanctity of law. In publishing his 
“ Specimens of English Dramatic Poets,” “his leading design 
was to illustrate what may be called the moral sense of our 
ancestors —to show in what manner they felt, when they 
placed themselves by the power of imagination in trying cir- 
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cumstances, in the conflicts of duty and passion, or the strife 
of contending duties; what sort of loves and enmities theirs 
were ; how their griefs were tempered, and their full-swoln 
joys abated.” In fulfilling this design he speaks not from 
hearsay, but we listen to the living voice of a man, and we 
feel that he knew the quality of right. Weigh the following. 


“'The old play-writers are distinguished by an honest boldness 
of exhibition; they show every thing without being ashamed. If 
a reverse in fortune is to be exhibited, they fairly bring us to the 
prison-grate and the alms-basket. A poor man on our stage is 
always a gentleman; he may be known by a peculiar neatness of 
apparel, and by wearing black. Our delicacy in facts forbids 
the dramatizing of distress at all. It is never shown in its es- 
sential properties; it appears but as the adjunct of some virtue, 
as something which is to be relieved, from the approbation of 
which relief the spectators are to derive a certain soothing of 
self-referred satisfaction. We turn away from the real essences 
of things, to hunt after their relative shadows, moral duties ; 
whereas, if the truth of things were fairly represented, the rela- 
tive duties nright be safely trusted to themselves, and moral phi- 
losophy lose the name of a science.” 


But even when he appears to be merely indulging his hu- 
mor, when we are following him in his idlest vein, we come 
again and again upon the everlasting rock, and the moral 
effect is not the less for its unexpectedness. Is no serious 
impression left by “Grace before Meat?” In “'The Conva- 
lescent,” where he would seem to be run away with by the 
fantastic conceit of dignifying sickness, and transforming the 
sick-bed into a throne, how delicately does he insinuate the 
simple lesson that suffering teaches sympathy ! 


‘He (the sick man) makes the most of himself; dividing 
himself by an allowable fiction into as many distinct individuals, 
as he hath sore and sorrowing members. Sometimes he medi- 
tates — as of a thing apart from him — upon his poor aching 
head, and that dull pain which, dozing or waking, lay in it all 
the past night like a log, or palpable substance of pain, not to be 
removed without opening the very skull, as it seemed, to take it 
thence. Or he pities his long, clammy, attenuated fingers. He 
compassionates himself all over; and his bed is a very discipline 
of humanity and tender heart.” 


Again; where is the whole question about oaths so well 
spoken to as in his defence of the Quakers in “ Imperfect 
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Sympathies.” Even in the “ Essay on Roast Pig,” a mere 
epicure’s dream, it would seem, the moral truth and delicacy of 
his mind appears in that story of his boyhood about the plum- 
cake, consecrated (Corban) to his individual palate by his 
affectionate aunt, but in “ the coxcombry of taught-charity ” 
given away by him to a beggar, the whole cake. Not alto- 
gether prepared for a moral discussion, however brief, the 
reader lets the story go with the rag: of conceits with 
which it is wrapt. But in his letter » Coleridge, (Letters, 
Vol. 11. p. 72,) the germ of the “ ac org ’ we find that 
the giving away of the cake was a clear case of conscience with 
him, and that he bitterly felt he had done wrong. And he 
did right to feel so. ‘The sacred purposes of affection are not 
io be frustrated but upon the most unquestionable emergencies. 
Is it irreverent to fancy a slight resemblance between the 
moral aspect of the little incident related by Lamb, and that 
divine sensibility, which, de fending the generous homage of the 
sister of Lazarus, postponed the claims of the poor “and al- 
lowed the waste of that costly ointment ? 

But we are transgressing our limits, without any prospect of 
doing justice to the manifold attractions of our author, without 
a word about the noble philosophy of ‘ Old China,” without 
a look into the “‘ South Sea House,” or a bow to “ The Super- 
annuated Man” as “he walks about” no longer “to and 
from.” His style we have pronounced all but perfect ; the 
true picture of the thought. It is a style that may safely be 
proposed as a model. ‘Let those imitate it who can. The 
attempt will do no injury. It is scarcely possible to study it 
in order to the appreciation of its beauties, without benefit to 
one’s taste. It feeds as well as pleases us. Unlike the style 
of some other popular works that we might name, the reading 
of which is “a pleasure bordering almost on pain, from the 
fierceness and insanity of the relish,” the style of Elia is 
healthy and invigorating, “‘no less provocative of the appetite 
and wholesome for the whole mental constitution,” than it is 
“satisfactory to the criticalness of the censorious palate.” 
The longest periods are never tangled or involved, and yet 
they go winding on into a thousand little delicacies and quali- 
fications, as, to mention one out of many instances at hand, 
in ‘ The Chapter on Ears,” when he describes the effect upon 
his undeveloped musical sense of his “ good Catholic friend’s’ 
organ. 
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‘¢ But when this master of the spell, not content to have laid a 
soul prostrate, goes on, in his power, to inflict more bliss than 
lies in her capacity to receive , — Impatient to overcome her 
‘earthly’ with his ‘ heavenly,’ — still pouring in, for protracted 
hours, fresh waves and fresh feone the sea of sound, or from that 
inexhausted German ocean, above which, in triumphant progress 
dolphin-seated, ride those Arions, Haydn and Mozart, with their 
attendant T'ritons, Bach, Beethoven, and a countless tribe, whom 
to attempt to reckon up would but plunge me again in the deeps, 
— I stagger under the weight of harmony, reeling to and fro at 
my wits’ end;—clouds, as of frankincense, oppress me, — 
priests, altars, censers, dazzle before me, — the genius of his 
religion hath me in her toils, —a shadowy triple tiara invests the 
brew of my friend, late so naked, so ingenuous — he is Pope, — 
and by him sits, like as in the anomaly of dreams, a she-pope 
too, — tri-coroneted like himself!—1 am converted, and yet a 
Protestant ;—at once malleus hereticorum, and myself grand 
heresiarch: or three heresies centre in my person: —I am 
Marcion, Edion, and Cerinthus, — Gog and Magog, — what not? 
— till the coming in of the friendly supper-tray dissipates the 
figment, and a draught of true Lutheran beer (in which chiefly 
my friend shows himself no bigot) at once reconciles me to the 
rationalities of a purer faith; and restores to me the genuine 
unterrifying aspects of my pleasant-countenanced host and 
hostess.” 


The defects of Lamb’s style are chiefly those of careless- 
ness. When he errs, we are persuaded he knew better. His 
negligence, however, heightens rather than injures the general 
effect. An air of extreme accuracy would have led to the 
suspicion that the singular beauties of his style, his old-English 
modes of expression, were the result of hard study rather than 
the inspirations of his own mind, cast from the first in the 
same mould with those racy old writers. 

We have room only to say a word of his biographer. He 
has executed his work with entire affection, and with the po- 
etic grace to be looked for from the author of lon. We have 
the impression that his language is sometimes a little too ten- 
der and fine. Lamb is dead; and that perhaps makes all the 
difference. But we are reminded of his earnest expostulation 
with Coleridge, ‘“ For God’s sake (1 never was more serious) 
don’t make me ridiculous any more by terming me gentle- 
hearted in print. * * My sentiment is long since vanished. 
I hope my virtues have done sucking.” We are not compe- 
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tent to say whether Mr. Talfourd has used judgment in his 
selections, for it would seem that he could scarcely fail. 
Every hee of Lamb’s, which he has given us, is characteristic 
and worth preserving. On the whole, we have a couple of 
rare volumes in “The Life and Letters.” They show us, 
what indeed we could not have doubted before, that the Es- 
says of Elia were not “ put together lke clockwork,” but 
grew, like all nature’s planting, and we welcome the corrobo- 
ration ; and they make us to know still more intimately, and 
love still more warmly, the beautiful Essayist, the contented 
Londoner, the toil-worn clerk of thirty years’ standing, the 
finest of humorists, the most faithful of brothers. 
W. H. F. 


Art. V.—Norices oF THE LATE Rev. Noan WorceEs- 
Ter, D. D. 


Tue memory of Dr. Worcester is entitled to special honor 
in the pages of this Journal. He was the first sole editor of 
the “ Christian Disciple,” of which “ The Examiner ”’ is the 
successor, or continuation; and, for now more than a quarter of 
a century, has he been laboring by his persuasive writings and 
life, to promote those great principles of truth and charity, to 
which our work is devoted. ‘That we might with some tol- 
erable fidelity discharge what we counted but a just debt of 
respect and gratitude, we had collected the leading incidents 
of his history, and were just setting them in order, when we 
were informed, that with other manuscripts, Dr. Worces- 
ter has left behind him for the benefit of his children an 
Autobiography, which, we are gratified to learn, will shortly 
be published. ‘To that, as of course the most authentic, and, 
it may easily be anticipated, the most satisfactory account that 
can be furnished, we take pleasure in referring our readers. 
And, though at some effort of self-denial and serious sacrifice 
of our choicest materials, we must content ourselves with only 
adverting to those prominent incidents, which contributed most 
to the development of his faculties, and led to the adoption 
of those enlightened views of truth, and engaging traits 
of character in the defence of them, which have given to his 
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name its wide reputation, and in the enduring power of which 
he still lives and will long continue to instruct and bless. 

Noah Worcester was one among the signal examples, 
which it pleases God, the Father of our spirits ‘and the arbiter 
of our lot, not seldom to exhibit, of an individual rising from 
an obscure condition, and amidst what are usually counted dis- 
advantages to eminent usefulness and fame. ‘The bare men- 
tion of the books of which he was the author, and of that 
truly philanthropic association, of which he was the founder, 
is sufficient to establish his claims to more than a common re- 
spect. Among works of controversial theology, his ‘ Bible 
News” will readily be numbered with the most ingenious 
and skilful, even by those whom it fails to convince. 
And, when we have mentioned him also as originating the 
** Massachusetts Peace Society,’ we have pointed to his 
peculiar and appropriate distinction, on which, combined with 
his faithful and successful efforts in its cause, will rest his 
permanent and incontestable claims to a place with the 
benefactors of mankind. Of this society he was abso- 
lutely the founder. We shall have occasion to refer to it 
again. We may now only remark, that its object, being noth- 
ing less than the extermination of war and the diffusion of 
peace and good will among nations and individuals, was alto- 
gether in accordance with his owa benevolent spirit, and 
seldom is there to be traced in the offspring so exact a re- 
semblance of the parent. 

Of an individual, who has already exerted, and we make 
no pretensions to prophecy when we say, who is destined to 
exert so beneficial an influence on the opinions and interests 
of his fellow-men, it cannot be a subject of indifference to 
know, that his origin was exceedingly humble, and his early 
advantages few. He was the eldest of sixteen children of a 
farmer in a small village of New Hampshire, a man of un- 
usual vigor of mind, but without any opportunities of educa- 
tion for himself, and without the means of furnishing them for 
his children. It is one of the few incidents which cannot be 
passed over in the early life of one, who afterwards contribu- 
ted so much by his pen to the instruction of others, that “ his 
father being too poor to furnish him with paper, Noah learnt 
to write principally on birch bark.” And we commend, in 
passing, this circumstance to the consideration of those of our 
children and youth, who enjoy the very profusion of the 
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means and implements of instruction, and whose danger or 
temptation seems to lie not in the want, but in the fulness 
of their privileges. May it not be feared of some, that, while 
a bountiful Providence is giving them “ their heart’ s desire,” 
and multiplying the resources of their knowledge and enjoy- 
ment, there may be found, as with his favored children of for- 
mer days, insensibility of heart and “ leanness of soul?” 
Were we not unwilling to anticipate Mr. Worcester’s own 

recital, we should here detail some of the touching incidents 
of his youth. And possibly we should amuse some of our 
readers with the contrast of “ the Friend of Peace” and the 
meek “ Patriarch” they have seen, with the youthful soldier, 
or rather we must say “ Fife Major” (for that was his depart- 
ment of military service) at sixteen, quickening by his stirring 
melody the troops at Bunker Hill in 1775, and afterwards at 
the memorable fight of Bennington in 1777. He was at- 
tached to one of the regiments quartered in Cambridge under 
General Washington, and this, which could have amounted at 
most to being lodged within the enclosures of Harvard Col- 
lege, was, to adopt the expression of one, who knew his 
whole history, “ the only taste he ever had of an academic 
education.” Nor, to pass over other occupations of the most 
secular nature, as of a shoemaker, supplying his family and 
his neighbors with an indispensable commodity, at the same 
time that he was cultivating bis farm, we may contrast with 
the quiet and retired habits of his advanced years, the duties 
of the successive offices he held soon after he had attained 
the manly age, and before he became established in the min- 
istry. It was his happiness early to acquire the esteem and 
confidence of the people where he dwelt ; so that of the town 
in his native New Hampshire, of which he was afterwards the 
pastor, he was first the schoolmaster, and then town-clerk, a 
justice of the peace, one of its selectmen, and finally its 
representative to the State legislature. ‘The discernment and 
partiality of a then aged pastor singled out his young hearer 
as a fit person for his successor; and it was by his cordial 
recommendation, and by the no less cordial choice of the 
people, that Mr. Worcester was ordained the minister of 
Thornton. Here now the lover of dates and the recorder of 
seasons, who thinks that nothing is told unless the month and 
the year are told also, will doubtless be instant with the in- 
quiry, in what year was he settled, and how long was his min- 
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istry? We heartily wish that for his sake we were not self- 
forbidden to reply. But we take comlort in referring him 
once more to a higher authority, and in the mean time assure 
him that the ministry of our venerable friend, in that peaceful 
and retired village, was for years what might be counted many 
in any vocation, and for vood influences, though with some 
common minglings of division within the parish, it was  pre- 
cisely that which we might any of us anticipate from the faith- 
ful labors and the peaceful spirit of such a pastor. 


‘If now,” as writes the friend, whose words we cannot re- 
frain from quoting again, ‘if it be asked when Mr. Worcester 
studied theology and prepared himself for the ministry, the an- 
swer is, that he did it during all the years of his life, and while 
employed in tilling the ground, giving the marching movement to 
a regiment, making shoes , and teaching school. With him, then 
and always, religion was not separate from his ordinary duties, 
and was the life of them all, He could study and practise its 
principles, and prepare to teach them, while performing a very 
uncommon share of manual labor. After he was settled in the min- 
istry, his salary was too small for the support of his family, and 
he continued to labor in his previous occcupations. With pen, 
ink, and paper within reach, he would hammer his leather, or 
sew upon the shoe, till some useful train of thought was ready 
to be recorded. And then, he would Jay down his leather or 
shoe, take his lap-board for a table, and write what he had thus 
prepared. In this manner a great part of his early sermons 
were formed.” 


Notwithstanding the serious deficiencies of his education, and 
the incessant interruptions to his studies, or rather his medita- 
tions, inevitable to one who must supply by bodily labor the 
wants of a numerous family, Mr. Worcester attained a very 
considerable reputation as a preacher. We have learnt inci- 
dentally from individuals within the reach of his ministrations, 
that he was a favorite in the villages about Thornton, and par- 
ticularly at a later period, when he resided in Salisbury, and 
supplied the pulpit for a brother, the Rev. Thomas Worcester. 
Though at that time much reproached and even persecuted 
by his orthodox brethren, he ranked among the most eminent 
theologians and popular preachers of the state. This reputa- 
tion was to be ascribed, for a great part, to the good sense, 
solemnity, and importance of his thoughts, and to the ac- 
knowledged excellence of his character. But those who re- 
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member him in the pulpit, will easily admit, that something 
also was owing to the simplicity even to primitiveness of his 
appearance, and possibly a little, also, to the quaintness of his 
style. ‘This last quality was observable rather in his sermons, 
which were chiefly composed at Thornton, than in his later 
productions, which bear clearly the indications of a more cul- 
tivated manner. We at this moment distinctly recall the im- 
pression made by his venerable figure and address, as he stood 
up —it is more than twenty years since —in the pulpit of 
Federal Street Church, preaching a sacramental lecture, as it 
was then termed, for its pastor; nor would it be easy for us to 
forget either his text, or the manner after which he expounded 
it. “ Your words have been stout against the Lord,” was the 
text; and he proceeded under various heads and distinct de- 
lineations of character to expose the sin of those, “ who speak 
stout words against the Lord.” His style of delivery i is rep- 
resented by one, who heard him ata yet earlier period, “as 
far more simple, serious, and forcible, than was common in the 
places where he was most known.” And if, as is added, 
‘his address in the pulpit was the same as in conversation,” 
nothing could be plainer, and nothing more venerable also than 
such a manner. It certainly had grace, but it was the grace 
of a most sincere and humble spirit, and altogether beyond 
the rules of art. About the period of his removal from New 
Hampshire to this vicinity, death had made melancholy rava- 
ges in our churches. Eckley, Emerson, Buckminster, Eliot, 
Cary, Lathrop, and Thacher were successively called away ; 
and the pulpits of yet others of the Boston clergy were often 
made vacant by their infirmities and long absences. Dr. 
Worcester was frequently invited to supply their places; and 
whatever the fastidious or tasteful hearer of fashion might ob- 
ject, the serious and judicious listened and were instructed. 

His own infirmities, however, soon prevailed, and we believe 

that it is full twenty years since they compelled him to cease 
from all public ministrations. 

We come now to a topic, which can by no means be passed 
over in any notices of Dr. Worcester, — not of dates merely, 
or of incidents, — but of the changes which were gradually 
accomplished in his early religious speculations. ‘“ As early 
as 1801,* his attention became much directed to the doctrine 
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of the Trinity, as held by the Hopkinsians and Calvinists. 
He had been educated in this doctrine, and now began to 
examine seriously, and most patiently, the grounds of his 
belief. A belief of three distinct persons in the Godhead was 
rejected, and the doctrine in that form he disavowed as early 
as 1802. But his inquiries upon this subject were more 
particularly his work from 1805 to 1813. He had not the 
means of knowing what others, excepting a very few, had 
written, and no other author seems to have afforded him any 
assistance in arriving at the views, which he finally published, 
in 1810, under the title of “ Bible News.” ‘They are his own 
inferences from Scripture. While preparing to publish them, 
he learned to read the Greek Testament, although he was 
ignorant of Latin. ‘The other works, which he afterwards 
published, defend the views contained in “ Bible News.” 

The appearance of this book may be counted as an era in 
Dr. Worcester’s life. It is, perhaps, the ablest, and we are 
disposed to esteem it the most important of his productions. 
We have before us a copy of the first edition, as published in 
Concord, N. H., in 1810; and its plain, antiquated dress is 
in curious contrast with the elegant typography of later days. 
Yet, even in this unattractive form, few works of controversial 
theology have exerted a more direct, or, if we may so speak, 
an individual influence than this. ‘The simplicity, occasion- 
ally enlivened by the quaintness of the style, of which the 
title itself is an example, the scriptural sources, and clearness 
of the argument, united with the personal history and acknowl- 
edved integrity of the writer, — which still could not avail to 
protect him from the then customary bitterness of denuncia- 
tion, — gave it a singular influence on the minds of candid and 
inquiring men. Many have acknowledged, and not a few in 
grateful communications to the writer, the effect of its perusal 
on their minds. ‘They have ascribed to it their first clear 
perceptions of that doctrine, which lies incontestably at the 
foundation of all rational religion, but which has been so much 
darkened by the inventions of man—the simple unity, and 
unapproached majesty of the Father. Among these, the late 
Rev. Winthrop Bailey, always a candid inquirer, whose early 
speculations embraced a firm belief in the doctrines of the 
‘Trinity, and of the Hopkinsian Calvinists, was accustomed to 
express his obligations to the author of “ Bible News,” as 
opening to him the first satisfactory views he had obtained 
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of the divine unity, and as giving him a relief most welcome, 
amidst the conflict of his early and later convictions. Now, 
to such as have never doubted, because they take their opin- 
ions upon trust, it is difficult to understand the trials of a 
conscientious disciple, just escaping from the bondage of 
systems, and sincerely seeking for truth, as he finds the foun- 
dations of what he once earnestly embraced failing from under 
him. And he will esteem as of no ordinary value the friend 
or the book that shall! satisfy him, that in resigning his former 
convictions, which early impressions or religious associations 
had made precious, and through which, let us bless God, error 
itself loses half its power to harm, he is but parting with what 
he had mistaken for truth, that he might be at liberty to em- 
brace, in its purity and beauty, the truth itself. 

“The Christian Disciple,” to which we have referred, was 
commenced in 1813, and was at first conducted by several 
centlemen, at whose invitation Mr. Worcester removed from 
New- Hampshire to this vicinity, and whose knowledge of his 
excellent spirit, no less than of his other gifts, soon encouraged 
them to commit the work to his faithful hands. Such were 
the beginnings of this journal, which, first under the designa- 
tion of “The Christian Disciple,” till 1819, when Mr. Wor- 
cester resigned the charge; then of “ ‘The Christian Disciple 
and ‘Theological Review, a new series,” till 1824; of the 
‘Christian Examiner and Theological Review” till 1829; 
and now of “ ‘The Christian Examiner and General Review,” 
has, through these successive series, and for nearly a quarter 
of a century, sustained its place as the organ of liberal Chris- 
tianity. ‘They, who remember ‘The Christian Disciple” in 
its youthful day, will not have forgotten how well it sustained 
its unpretending name, and how faithful, under the guidance 
of its enlightened and benevolent céndsctor, was its whole 
spirit to the great principle it had adopted. Its period was 
one of no common importance ; times, at once of theological 
and political interest, when the country was involved in war 
with Great Britain, and Mr. Woreester’s known principles of 
Peace were of necessity disregarded ; when the controversy 
on American Unitarianism, between his own brother, of Salem, 
and Dr. Channing, of Boston, was going on to an intense 
interest of the religious community ; when the Theological 
Seminary at Andover was earnestly urging its claims to the 
public favor ; and Harvard College was, in no sparing terms, 
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assailed ; and still, amidst all these temptations to bitterness 
and recrimination, “’The Christian Disciple” adhered to 
its motto, “ Speaking the truth in love.” Upon a tolerably 
familiar acquaintance with its pages, we cannot recall a single 
article in that journal, during its term of six years, certainly 
not one that proceeded from the pen of its Editor, which could 
justly be reproached for its departure from the ‘law of kind- 
ness. He might, with the humility which marked even his 
most decisive and confident measures, have said, “ As of sin- 
cerity, as of God, in the sight of God, speak we in Christ.” 
And we take pleasure here in referring our younger readers, 
with whom the first series of “I'he Christian Disciple” can 
be known, if known at all, only as among “ the former things,” 
to its unadorned, but instructive pages, not only as an au- 
thentic record of the religious history of times, signalized, 
beyond most others, for the earnestness and importance of 
theological warfare; for the origin, and first fruits of those 
enterprises of Christian benevolence, Bible Societies, Peace 
Societies, Temperance Societies, and Sunday Schools, which 
marked the age, and are diffusing now their influences, 
not through our nation only but through Christendom and 
the world; but specially, as an example of the mild and 
candid spirit, in which religious controversy may be conducted, 
in which error even in high places may be exposed, and the 
truth as it is in Jesus defended. 

We have mentioned Dr. Worcester as the founder of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society. ‘To the objects of this institu- 
tion, and to the diffusion of the general principles of peace, he 
devoted more than twelve years of his life. By the “ Solemn 
Review of the Custom of War,’ he awakened the attention 
of the community, not only to its miseries, which were known 
before, but to its folly as a popular delusion, and to its sinful- 
ness and inconsistency with the lawsof Christ. The effect of 
this singular production was soon visible. It was first printed 
in 1815, its author consenting to take half the risk of the pub- 
lication, while one of the most respectable and flourishing 
booksellers of that day reluctantly engaged to take the other 
half. Before six months had elapsed, it had passed through 
its fifth edition, a copy of which lies before us. Before the 
end of the year 1815, the foundation was laid of the ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society ;”’ its officers were elected in January, 
i816; and Dr. Worcester became its first, and for a long 
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series of years continued, its enlightened, indefatigable, and 
eflicient Secretary. Similar institutions were quickly estab- 
lished in different parts of our own country and in Europe; 
and the correspondence, which was actively maintained be- 
tween these distant associations, especially in Great Britain, 
and the Parent institution, conducted, on the part of the latter 
wholly by its corresponding secretary, diffused widely the 
name and the praise of Noah Worcester. He was honored 
abroad as wellas at home. Among his correspondents on 
the subject, so engrossing to his heart, was no less a personage 
than the Emperor of all the Russias, who thus, with his own 
hand, replied to a letter which had been addressed to his 
Majesty by Mr. Worcester, in the name, and as the corre- 
sponding secretary of the Massachusetts Peace Society ; and 
fresh to our recollections is the simplicity and child-like rap- 
ture, with which the imperial letter was received. Loyalty 
itself, even to the beau-ideal of Sir Walter Scott, could scarcely 
have expressed more delight at some token of royal favor, 
than did this humble citizen and postmaster of Brighton, when 
this precious epistle from the Emperor Alexander arrived. 
“It is come,” said he, as with uplifted hands, after his man- 
ner, and with a countenance beaming with pleasure, he ex- 
pressed to us his happiness. 

Having, as we confess, some fellow-feeling with our venera- 
ble friend, we take an honest pride in copying the Emperor’s 
letter into our pages. 


‘“‘ Sir, — Your letter in behalf of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety, with the books accompanying it, were received. The 
object which this Philanthropic Institution has in view, the dis- 
semination of the principles of peace and amity among men, 
meets with my cordial approbation. My endeavors to promote 
peace and good will among the nations are already known; and 
the power and influence, which Almighty God has committed to 
me, shall ever be employed, I trust, in striving to secure to the 
nations the blessings of that peace ‘which they now enjoy. 

“Considering the object of your society, the promotion of 
peace among mankind, as one so eminently congenial to the 
spirit of the gospel of Jesus Christ, I have judged it proper to 
express these my sentiments respectiug your labors, in answer to 
your commnnication to me on this subject. 

«“ ALEXANDER.” 

‘To the Rev. Noah Worcester, Sec. of the M. P. S. 

St. Petersburg, July 4, 1817.” 
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From Prince Galitzin also, then Prime Minister or Foreign 
Secretary to Alexander, he received, at the same date, the 
following letter: 


‘‘ Sir, —I received your letter of the 9th April, with the Num- 
bers of the Friend of Peace accompanying it, by the hands of 
Mr. Parsons ; for which | return you my hearty thanks, The 
object, which your society has in view, is of great importance 
to the well-being and happiness of the human race. Indeed, it 
seems to me to be almost the same as that of Bible Societies; 
for it is only in proportion as the divine and peaceable princi- 
ples of the gospel of Jesus Christ prevail in the hearts of men, 
that lasting and universal peace can be expected. A blessed 
period is promised in the Word of God, when men shall learn 
the art of war no more. This period I understand to be the 
same as that in which it is prophesied, that all men shall know 
the Lord, even from the least unto the greatest, and that the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord. These latter 
promises seem to be daily fulfilling im every quarter of the 
world, by the exertion of Bible and other Christian Societies, to 
disseminate among men the saving and pacific principles of 
Jesus Christ. They are preparing the way for your society’s 
gaining its object, — peace, universal peace, — when men shall 
learn the art of war no more. Most earnestly praying for 
every blessing to accompany your labors, in promoting peace on 
earth and good will among men, I shall reckon it a pecusiar 
honor to be among the members of such a humane society. I 
remain, Sir, your most obedient servant. 

“PRINCE ALEXANDER GALITZIN.” 

“To the Rev. Noah Worcester, Sec. of the M. P. S. 

* St. Petersburg, July 4, 1817.” 


To Dr. Worcester, as we have seen, belongs the distinction 
of having first excited attention, in this country, to the subject 
of Peace. Justice, however, requires us to state, what we 
have ascertained since the foregoing paragraphs were in press, 
that, at the same period, the minds of many in Europe, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain, were engaged upon the same sub- 
ject. And there was much in the then state of the world to 
conduce to this. Peace had just been proclaimed by the 
allied powers to Europe, and with the fresh experience of the 
calamities of a most protracted and desolating war, men were 
naturally led to the consideration of a remedy. At the very 
ume that the “Solemn Review” was publishing at Cam- 
bridge, the ‘Treaty of Peace was forming at Ghent. And as 
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Dr. Worcester remarks, with his customary candor, “ The plan, 
which the Commissioners devised for settling the questions 
remaining in dispute between Great Britain and the United 
States, was similar to that proposed in his Treatise, viz., ‘ that 
such questions between the two governments as could not be 
settled by negotiation, should be referred to a high court, 
appointed for the purpose.’ ” 

There is still another fact, which should not be overlooked, 
that the formation of the first Peace Society in England was 
simultaneous with, not as we may have intimated occasioned 
by, the establishment of the “ Massachusetts Peace Society.” 
It was a few weeks previous to this event,* that a short, but 
well-written Essay on “‘ ‘The Impolicy of War” was sent from 
London to this country, accompanied by a letter from its 
author, William Pitt Scarlett, to Rev. William E. Chan- 
ning. Mr. Scarlett, it seems, had not then heard that the 
same subject was under examination in America. ‘The object 
of his letter was to give notice, that it had been taken up in 
Great Britain, and to excite to similar exertions among us. 
The date of his letter was June 1, 1815. 

“Now, a copy of the ‘Solemn Review,’” adds Mr. 
Worcester, in his faithful account, ‘‘ was sent to England, 
accompanied by a letter to Mr. ‘Wilberforce, bearing date 
April 13th, 1815; the design of which was to excite the 
attention of that gentleman, ‘and of some others, to the object 
proposed in the ‘ Solemn Review,’ the writer, not knowing 
that any thing of the kind had been published in Great 
Britain, or that any attention had already been excited in that 
country.” 

It appears, therefore, that while the Massachusetts Peace 
Society was the parent of similar associations among ourselves, 
it was cotemporary in its establishment with the London or 
British Society,—a coincidence certainly well worthy of 
remark, and inviting a devout acknowledgment of that Provi- 
dence, which, partly by recent experience of the miseries of 
war, partly by joy at the return of peace, and both conspiring 
to fix attention upon the great principles of our common faith, 
disposed the thoughts of different and widely separated minds 
to the same subject. 

It has been objected to Peace Societies, that though the 


*See Friend of Peace, Vol. L., No. IL. 
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principles on which they are founded are indisputable, the end 
proposed is too vast, and the measures adopted too vague and 
indefinite, to be accomplished. It is also objected, that ope- 
rating only on individual mind, they can never prevail in the 
councils of nations, so as to prevent a declaration of war, when 
occasion or temptation shall arise. It is still further objected, 
that the whole scheme is Utopian, inasmuch as it is in vain to 
think of extirpating the passions of men, and that the passions 
and principles, upon which war itself is founded, exist in the 
very necessities of our nature. Beside all this, it is contended, 
that no nation can remain safe from the ambition or covetous- 
ness, or jealousy of its neighbors, but in its known readiness 
for war, and constant preparation for defence ; and that to 
proclaim peace as its law, would be but to invite insult and 
aggression. ‘The late President Adams, the father, has ex- 
pressed, in no doubtful terms, his own difficulties upon this 
subject, in a letter, addressed by him in reply to Dr. Worces- 
ter, who had sent him a copy of the “ Solemn Review,” with 
some numbers of “'The Friend of Peace,” requesting his 
testimony, as he had also those of Mr. Jefferson and of Mr. 
Jay, in favor of the object so near the writer’s heart, “ the 
abolition of the most fatal custom, which ever afflicted the 
human family.” 

As the letter itself is highly characteristic of its distinguished 
writer, and embodies in clear terms the objections above stated, 
we will refresh the memory of our readers by extracting the 
greater part of it. 

* Quincy, Feb 6, 1816. 

‘‘ Dear Sir, —I have received your kind letter of the 23d Jan- 
uary, and I thank you for the pamphlets enclosed with it. 

‘Tt is true, I have read many of your publications with pleasure. 
I have also read almost all the days of my life the solemn rea- 
sonings and pathetic declamations of Erasmus, of Fenelon, of 
St. Pierre, and many others against war, and in favor of peace. 
My understanding and my heart accorded with them, at first 
blush. But, alas! a longer and more extensive experience has 
convinced me, that wars are as necessary and as inevitable, in 
our system, as Hurricanes, Earthquakes, and Volcanoes. 

‘¢ Our beloved country, Sir, is surrounded by enemies, of the 
most dangerous, because the most powerful and most unprinci- 
pled character. Collisions of national interest, of commercial 
and manufacturing rivalries, are multiplying around us. Instead 
of discouraging a martial spirit, in my opinion it ought to be 
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excited. We have not enough of it to defend us by sea or 
land. 

“Universal and perpetual peace appears to me no more nor 
less than everlasting passive obedience and non resistance. The 
human flock would soon be fleeced and butchered by one or a 
few. 

‘¢T cannot, therefore, Sir, be a subscriber or a member of your 
society. 

‘“‘T do, Sir, most humbly supplicate the theologians, the phi- 
losophers, and the politicians, to let me die in peace. [ seek 
only repose. 

*‘ With the most cordial esteem, however, 


‘| am, Sir, your friend and servant, 
“JOHN ADAMS.” 


Mr. Jefferson’s reply was more favorable, and whatever 
might have been his convictions, he probably found it no effort 
to make it more courteous. Having respectfully acknowledged 
Dr. Worcester’s communications, ‘and remarked upon a part 
of them, he concludes thus: 


“Age and its effects both on body and mind have weaned 
my attentions from public subjects, and left me unequal to the 
labors of correspondence beyond the limits of my personal con- 
cerns. I retire, therefore, from the question with the sincere 
wish, that your writings may have effect in lessening this greatest 
of human evils, and that you may retain life and health to enjoy 
the contemplation of this happy spectacle ; and pray you to be 
assured of my great respect. 


“TH: JEFFERSON.” 
“‘ Monticello, January 29, 1816.” 


As some indication, — we do not offer it as a decisive one, 
— of the extent to which Mr. Jefferson’s good wishes for his 
correspondent were realized, namely, that he might live to 
see the success of his philanthropic labors, we will here enu- 
merate a few of the treatises or tracts, which in pursuance of 
the same design were published in Great Britain within no 
long pericd after the appearance of the “Solemn Review.” 
The first number in the regular series of the tracts for the 
British Society “for the Promotion of Permanent and Univer- 
sal Peace,” is, as its title-page designates, ‘‘ The Substance of a 
Pamphlet entitled “A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.’ ” 
This was followed by an “ Essay on the Inconsistency of War 
with the Doctrine and Example of Jesus,” and, thirdly, by an 

VOL. XXIII. —3D Ss. VOL. V. NO. UT. A7 
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“‘ Essay on the Doctrine and Practice of the early Christians as 
they relate to War.” This last tract, by Thomas Clarkson, is 
addressed to those, “who profess to have a regard for the 
Christian name.” ‘These tracts were translated and widely 
circulated in French; copies of them were received by Dr. 
Worcester at the time, and by him presented to the Boston 
Atheneum, accompanied by an essay, also translated into 
French, “on Universal Peace,” and another translation into the 
same language of his own “ Solemn Review.” 

At a late period appeared ‘‘ Observations on the Applicabil- 
ity of the Pacific Principles of the New Testament to the 
Conduct of States ; and on the Limitations which those Princi- 
ples impose on the Rights of Self-defence.” The author of 
this treatise, Mr. Jonathan Dymond, has devoted considera- 
ble talent, and an hearty zeal to this and to kindred objects 
of philanthropy. His writings on various subjects have been 
favorably received in this country. 

Among several other tracts published by the British society, 
we find also one by a Lady, being an “ Examination of 
the Principles, which are pleaded in support of the Practice 
of War:” and, omitting many others, we find included in the 
same volume, ‘ Observations on the Causes and Evils of War; 
its Unlawfulness, and the Means and Certainty of its Extinction, 
addressed to a Friend, by Thomas Thrush, late Captain of the 
Royal Navy.” 

This is the gentleman, our readers will remember, who sig- 
nalized himself as the writer of a letter to the king, George 
IV., on resigning his commission as a Captain of the Royal 
Navy. ‘The step, in itself, perhaps of doubtful expediency, 
drew upon him much reproach, but served by its own singu- 
larity and the rank of the personage, to whom it was ad- 
dressed, connected of course with the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the tendency of such a precedent, to awaken greatly 
the attention of the British community to the whole subject 
of Peace.* 


* As an indication of the progress of ‘‘ the peace spirit,” still 
more decisive than the multiplication of tracts, which may easily 
be the work of a few individua)s, we may state that, within four 
years from the establishment of the ‘‘ Massachusetts Peace Soci- 
ety,” there were formed twelve auxiliary institutions in New-Eng- 
land ; fifteen independent societies within the United States, viz., 
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Neither our limits nor inclination permit our entering into 
any discussion of this question; nor are we solicitous upon 
this point to venture any speculations of our own. Dr. Wor- 
cester replied with his usual gentleness and imperturbable 
serenity to the letter of Mr. Adams, and concludes on his part 
with declaring his conviction, “ whether right or wrong, that 
the more there is of the spirit of Christ in any nation, the 
greater is its safety ; and the more there is of a martial spirit, 
the greater is its danger.” 

But it is of the virtues still more than of the intellectual 
attainments or public labors of this excellent man that we 
would speak. For it is by these that his memory and exam- 
ple will be most beneficial to those whom he has left behind. 
They who remember his venerable form, his locks silvered 
with time, his humble and benignant aspect as he stood up — 
it is now many years since — in our temples of prayer, or, as 
in later times when infirmity withdrew him from all public 
ministrations, they who resorted to him in his humble dwell- 
ing to seek his counsel, to hear his wisdom, or to testify their 
respect for his character, will easily call up to view its peculiar 
traits. In the humility and simplicity of his spirit, in the 
benevolence and heavenly-mindedness of his frame, he bore 





one in Maine, one in Rhode Island, five in New York, one in 
North Carolina, five in Ohio, and two in Indiana. 

The formation of the Society in London ‘ for the Promotion of 
Permanent and Universal Peace,’’ which, as we have seen, was 
cotemporary with the ‘‘ Massachusetts Peace Society,” was fol- 
lowed by the establishment of many auxiliary, and other indepen- 
dent societies in Scotland, as well as in England. 

A society was also established in France, ‘* under the sanction of 
the French government, for the application of the precepts of 
Christianity to the social relations of life.” This institution ap- 
pears to have been founded by men of rank and influence, under 
whose direction was conducted for atime a _ periodical work, de 
signed to exhibit the salutary influence of the principles of Chris- 
tianity. And at about the same time, we find in one of Dr. Worces- 
ter’s own reports a reference to still another society established 
in France, expressly for ‘‘ the Promotion of Universal Peace.” 

Mr. Bowring in a letter dated from Madrid, Spain, Dee. 6, 1828, 
refers to a Spanish translation of one of the tracts of the British 
society adding that the whole subject of Peace and War had 
already engaged the thoughts and the pen of the most eminent 
literary men in Spain ; and he further states as an interesting fact, 
that the principal literary publication in Paris, ‘‘the Revue En- 
cyclopedique,” had devoted a long article to the subject. 
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plainly the “marks of the Lord Jesus.” In an eminent 
seuse was he spirttually-minded ; and as one of the clearest 
indications of this peace-giving temper, he had acquired in a 
no less remarkable degree the spirit of content. He had 
learnt with the apostle how “to suffer need”; and though 
we do not understand that at any period he knew the severest 
trials of poverty, yet his condition always made precious to 
him those words of the sweet singer of Israel, ‘‘ The Lord is 
my shepherd, 1 shall not want”; and for his cheerfulness 
amidst straits, he remembered “the Master who had not where 
to lay his head.” His wants, always few, were made yet 
fewer by his infirmities, which for several years confined him 
much at home, and permitted only the simplest nourishment. 
But even when this would seem but scantily supplied, still 
would he thank God. And well might it rebuke the thankless- 
ness of some, who fare sumptuously every day, and partake 
of the loaded table without a thought of the hand that hath 
spread it, to listen, as we have done, to the simple but fervent 
thanksgivings which this good man—like that venereble pil- 
grim father who, in sitting down with a numerous family to a 
dinner of clams, blest God that they were permitted to eat of 
the treasures hid in the sands —failed not to utter over the 
humblest and scantiest fare. His was indeed a most thankful 
and confiding heart. He never doubted that the God, before 
whom his fathers walked, would be his God. He saw a di- 
vine goodness in the kindness of friends; and many were 
they, who deemed it an honor to be thus regarded. But 
while he cordially accepted, and was even eager to acknowl- 
edge the offerings, which a respectful sympathy in his fortunes 
naturally suggested, there was still mingled with the thankful- 
ness so mild a dignity and modest self-respect, as left it easy 
to perceive, that the grace and even kindness of receiving is 
scarcely inferior to the honor and satisfaction of bestowing. 

It is very possible that to strangers, and even to friends who 
were not often with him, there might seem in his address to 
be some slight affectation of humility or gentleness ; something 
not easily to be described, but seen in an affectionate, or we had 
nearly said effeminate joining of his hands or lifting of his 
eyes, accompanied with a tone of voice, not quite in keeping 
with the real simplicity or absolute honesty of his character. 
If this were so, and we shall not wonder if it were, it was at 
worst an infelicity, perhaps growing out of his seclusion from 
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general society ; and it must have come to him by family in- 
heritance or fraternal sympathy, for each of his brothers might 
have been known by it, and his distinguished brother, Dr. 
Samuel Worcester of Salem, more than they all. 

We cannot conclude without adverting to another trait in 
the character of our venerable friend, worthy indeed of our 
notice, and should there be permitted to any of us a like op- 
portunity for its exercise, worthy also of our imitation. This 
was the unwearied industry, the conscientious fidelity, with 
which he improved his time and faculties to the latest period 
of his life. He fulfilled the command, “Occupy till I come.’ 
He counted infirmity and old age to the veriest verge of four- 
score no dispensation from labor. He read and reflected 
much ; he even wrote much, long after the period usually 
taken for intellectual repose. Of this, his industry and ac- 
tivity of mind, the manuscripts he has left behind him are 
abundant evidence. His ‘Last Thoughts on Important Sub- 
jects,” the title of a volume of more than three hundred pages, 
was published in 1833, when, according to his own expression, 
‘he was old and on the verge of death.” 

Dr. Worcester had already attained to his 75th year. But 
no one, we are persuaded, who shall peruse that work, will re- 
gard it as the production of one, whose spiritual eye was dim- 
med, or intellectual strength abated. We regret to learn, that 
the book failed to excite the attention to which the i importance 
of the topics, and the ability with which they are discussed, 
justly entitle it. The author derived from it no other emolu- 
ment than a few copies for his friends. 

Thus did this venerable patriarch bring forth fruit in his old 
age, fruit that will abide, in his instructive works convincing 
men of the truth, in his example persuading to goodness, and 
by the whole influence of his labors and character on the 
cause of peace and the interests of mankind. And when we 
consider the extent of his labors, and the blessing so evidently 
attending them, in the cordiality with which they were wel- 
comed, and in the interest awakened by them in so many 
minds, not of his own countrymen only, but in Europe, and 
yet more distant portions of the world ; and when, finally, we 
connect all his reputation and success with the humility, sim- 
plicity, and unfeigned charity of his life, we may not doubt of 
his having had “within him the testimony that he pleased 
God”’; and we cannot but adore the Providence, which raised 
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him from a lot so obscure, and by ‘“‘a manifold wisdom” not 
less to be acknowledged than the paternal love, made the very 
disadvantages and trials of his condition the means of enno- 
bling his faculties, of refining his character, and of qualifying 
him for distinguished service in the church and in the world. 

It is recorded of certain worthies, who had approved the 
sincerity of their faith by their patient sufferings and heroic 
deeds, that “ God was not ashamed to be called their God.” 
He recognised in them his image. He saw that they entered 
into his designs and promoted his glory, while they were bless- 
ing his children. And as the cood earthly parent takes pleas- 
ure in the resemblance of his ‘offspring to himself, and feels a 
generous pride in their attainments, so our heavenly Father is 
represented as rejoicing in his children, and as bestowing on 
them the name and the privileges of his sons. He is not 
ashamed to be called their God. Of this number we may 
not hesitate to believe was our venerable and lamented friend. 
Even with the imperfect notices we have given, it must be 
evident that he was indeed a servant of God, and that he had 
within him “the mind of Christ.” His faculties and life 
were in a remarkable degree devoted to the promotion of the 
same great objects, for which the gospel itself was given, and 
for which its author died. His history should not be forgot- 
ten, for it is fruitful of instruction. It speaks encouragement 
to them whom it pleases God to set in obscurity, for it shows 
that in patient well-doing there is reward, even in this life. It 
rebukes them who presume to despise the day of small things, 
either in themselves or in others, or who forget, that before 
honor is humility ; and in the respect and favor shown to this 
good man, as the just reward of his services and virtues, we 
see another beautiful illustration of those words of the Savior, 
*“‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 

F. P. 
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Art. VI.—A new Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, 
arranged in chronological order. By George R. Noyes, 
Vols. II. & II. Boston: James Munroe & Company. 
1837. 12mo. pp. vi., 293, 295. 


WE heartily congratulate the Christian public on the com- 
pletion of this version of the Hebrew prophets. ‘They have 
remained far too long, as sealed books to the popular reader ; 
and far too long has their garb of solemn unintelligibility given 
umbrage for the wildest flights of mystical interpretation, and 
the most dishonest inferences of the dogmatist. There are, 
indeed, some intrinsic grounds for obscurity in the prophetic 
writings. ‘They are isolated relics of a by-gone age, — they 
refer to long abrogated institutions, to obsolete manners, to 
buried nations, to an archeology, of which the surviving doc- 
uments and monuments are few and sparse. ‘They abound 
also in oriental imagery, and in views and feelings, which must 
needs seem natural only to residents of the East. The 
prophets are poets too, and exhibit all the peculiarities of a 
highly poetic diction. ‘They avail themselves of a greater 
variety of idiom, a wider range of metaphor, a loftier flight of 
fancy, than the sacred historians. ‘These things rendered them 
no less easily understood by their contemporaries, who were 
familiar with the full scope and power of their vernacular 
tongue ; but they greatly enhance the difficulty under which 
we labor, now that the Hebrew has become a dead language. 
To all these inherent and permanent obstacles in the way of 
a right understanding of the prophets, King James’s translators 
added a large amount of theological prejudice, a strong prepos- 
session in favor of previous versions, and great and unavoida- 
ble ignorance on points of philology, now fully illustrated and 
settled. We accordingly find in our common version very 
few passages of any considerable length, which convey a cohe- 
rent and continuous sense, while we often meet with verses, 
nay, with whole chapters, from which it is beyond our power 
to eliminate any meaning. 

To vindicate the prophets from ambiguity and misunder- 
standing, has been the successful effort of such men as Lowth, 
Newcome, and Blayney, — men, whose learning, candor, and 
liberality cannot be appreciated too highly ; but their labors 
have appeared in such a form as to invite the attention only or 
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chiefly of the learned and inquiring. Nothing of this kind 
has appeared in England for the use and benefit of common 
readers. We should, therefore, were Mr. Noyes’s works 
entitled on other grounds to no superior praise, feel deeply in- 
debted to him for having taken the key of knowledge from 
colleges and libraries, and thrown it to the whole company of 
the devout and truth-loving. Nor can we eulogize too highly 
the self-denial exercised by an accomplished scholar in sup- 
pressing all show of arms, and all feats of scholarly gladiator- 
ship ; in omitting or crowding into a line the discussion of 
points, which have claimed engrossing interest and arduous 
toil ; in amassing materials ample enough for a monumentum 
ere perennius in the temple of learning, and then compress- 
ing them all intoa duodecimo so unpretending and simple, that 
‘the wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not err therein.” 
All this Mr. Noyes has done. His work is just what was 
needed for the people, —a new and correct translation of the 
sacred writers, divided into sections and paragraphs according 
to the sense, without note or comment, except an occasional 
and very brief illustration of a difficult or doubtful passage. 
The distinction between the poetical and the prose portions is 
preserved throughout, the former being broken into versicles 
corresponding to the rhythmical divisions of the original. 
The few annotations that are given, are thrown into an appen- 
dix to each volume, thus leaving the page entire and clear 
for one, who wishes to hold unaided and undisturbed commun- 
ion with the sacred authors. The results of study are exhib- 
ited without its parade ; and the fruits of learning are so set 
forth as to preclude the fault- finding of those w ho are wont to 
quarrel with the tree. 

In a new translation of the scriptures, the mere English 
style is a matter of no small moment. ‘There are two oppo- 
site extremes to be avoided, — the affectation, and the con- 
tempt of ancient and time-hallowed words and idioms. By 
the former, ignorance and error are perpetuated; for when a 
word or phrase has grown obsolete in common use, it becomes 
indeterminate, and, if retained in the sacred volume, it re- 
mains there only as a pliant and many-edyed weapon, in the 
hands of sectarianism and priestcraft. On the other hand, a 
new-coined phraseology lacks dignity and impressiveness, and 
is sure to offend both taste and piety. From both these ex- 
tremes, into one or the other of which most of his precursors 
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have fallen, Mr. Noyes has steered clear. Without profess- 
ing any slavish attachment to our authorized version, indeed, 
with the profession of decided and strong disrespect for it, his 
good taste has led him to adhere in general to its forms of 
speech, where they convey to a modern reader a definite and 
just signification. He has rarely made a change, except for 
the better, and often by the transposition or inversion of parti- 
cles alone, he has made obscure passages coherent and intel- 
ligible, without disturbing the sacred associations, which must 
always cling around the language, in which the word of God 
first reached our infant minds. The style of Mr. Noyes’s 
translation is throughout pure, classical, and majestic, — pre- 
cisely the medium through which it was meet that the richest 
poetry, and the most sublime theology of the old world, should 
become the property of posterity. 

With regard to the critical merits of the work before us, we 
cannot express ourselves in too strong terms of approbation 
and gratitude. In no department of literary labor is it so true, 
as in that of translation, that the perfection of art is to conceal 
art. It is easy so to translate, as to make the reader sensible 
at every step, that he is perusing a labored version. It is very 
easy to Anglicize an ancient author, as one sews new cloth 
upon an old garment. But to make one forget that he holds 
not an original in his hand, and at the same time, to transfuse 
into the version all the esssential characteristics of the original, 
demands consummate skill and untiring industry ; and yet, so 
easy and delightful is it to read such a version, that its inhe- 
rent difficulties are charmed out of sight, and few reflect on 
their vast indebtedness to its author. But in order to a clear, 
coherent, and satisfactory translation of an ancient work, there 
must be an intimate familiarity with the genius of the lan- 
guage, the circumstances, feelings, and sentiments of the wri- 
ter, the aim and scope of the work, and “the shape and 
pressure of the times.” In such a literary enterprise, there 
are also numerous philological difficulties connected with par- 
ticular passages, there are doubtful etymologies to be settled, 
anomalous constructions to be solved, elliptical phrases to be 
supplied, and threads of association, which were dropped ages 
ago, to be gathered up. In all these respects, the labor of trans- 
lation from the Hebrew poets and prophets is peculiarly severe, 
both on account of the affluence of their thoughts, and the pov- 
erty and flexibility of their language. ‘Then, too, it must be al- 
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ways borne in mind, that the books of the Old Testament are 
the only Hebrew w ritings extant; while the translator from other 
ancient languages has a large field for the comparison of usus lo- 
quendi, the “elucidation of difficulties, and the verification of re- 
sults. ‘These considerations may help those, who shall be edified 
by Mr. Noyes’s labors, to appreciate them, and may serve as an 
exhortation to our readers to “ esteem him very highly in love 
for his work’s sake.” And we cannot but hope that this and 
his preceding versions may ere long find their way, wherever 
there exists a reverence for God’s earlier revelations, and a 
desire to understand their contents. We trust that our author 
may yet be enabled and encouraged to go on in the work of 
biblical translation ; and shall await with confidence the early 
forth-coming of the writings of Solomon or of Moses, under 
the same auspices. ‘To our apprehension, our language has 
been enriched by no versions, either from the Old or New 
Testament, which unite equally with his, fidelity to the origi- 
nal and diligent heed to the laws, proprieties, and graces of 
English composition. 

Our proposed limits will not permit a full discussion of any 
of the numerous points of intense and exciting interest, which 
the appearance of these volumes suggests. We hope to avail 
ourselves of an early opportunity to bring distinctly before our 
readers the whole subject of prophetic inspiration. We would 
at present barely indicate one strong a prior? consideration, 
which renders the divine inspiration ‘of the Hebrew prophets 
intrinsically probable, and makes it the part of credulity ina 
Christian to doubt or deny this doctrine. God’s whole plan 
of physical and moral government is of a gradual and progres- 
sive character. In the course of nature and of providence, 
the future casts its shadows long before; every thing great 
becomes so from small beginnings, and by small increments ; 
every thing perfect appears first in embryo, and is developed 
little by little. ‘The same is the case with every instrument 
of mental and moral progress and elevation. Every happy 
epoch, for the human mind or heart, has first its grey and misty 
dawn, then its faint and dewy morning beams, then a gradual 
waxing brighter and brighter to the perfect day. Now Chris- 
tianity is entire, perfect, unimprovable. Its radiance is not 
that of the day-spring , or sunrise ; but of bright and cloud- 
less noon. And if it sprang forth at once into noontide splen- 
dor, if it were preceded by no dawn or morning, it is an ex- 
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ception and an anomaly; it is opposed to the whole analogy 
of God’s works and ways. And equally improbable in the 
nature of things is it, that there should have been a sudden 
transition from a revelation so imperfect as the Mosaic, to one 
so full and thorough as the Christian ;— that the vast distance 
between the law and the gospel should have been crossed at 
a single leap. Much more in accordance with the usual 
course of the divine operations is it, to suppose that the true 
religion was gradually unfolded and shaped by successive 
revelations ;— that the prophets were ordained and inspired to 
connect the Mosaic with the Christian dispensation ; — that it 
was their mission to reflect, upon the formalism and sensualism 
of the Levitical code, rays from the far off dawn of evangelic 
light. 

We are confirmed in this view by the progress of spiritu- 
ality, which we think that we can trace in the prophetic 
canon, when chronologically arranged. ‘The earlier prophets 
are, for the most part, strictly national and local in their repre- 
sentations and predictions. ‘They confine themselves (with 
few exceptions) to the illustration and enforcement of the 
Jewish law, and to predictions, promises, and threatenings to 
the Jews, their friends, and their enemies. Isaiah is indeed 
commonly spoken of as the most spiritual of the prophets; 
but wrongly so. His imagery is gorgeous and grand, his con- 
ceptions are noble, his word is with power; but in his views 
of the divine requirements, he goes hardly beyond the “ right- 
eousness of the law,’ and the Levitical altar and David’s 
throne are always his radiating points. But in Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and Malachi, we discern manifest traces of a loftier 
and more spiritual dispensation. ‘The discovery is distinctly 
announced, that paternity by Abraham conveys no exclusive 
or inalienable title to the divine favor ; that sacrifice and obe- 
dience are distinct and separable ; that God is better pleased 
with the submission of the will and life, than with any merely 
ritual service. And in no part of the Old Testament are 
more truly evangelical sentiments to be found, than in the very 
brief prophecy of Malachi, which forms the last of the series. 

This idea of the gradual unfolding of divine truth and dif- 
fusion of heavenly light is with us a ‘favorite one; and having 
indicated its application to the series of revelations, designed 
to prepare the way for the Christian, we shall employ the 
residue of this article in illustrating the same principles, as 
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manifested in the fortunes and prospects of the religion of 
Jesus. Before Christ, God communicated truth by little and 
little, as men were able to bear; since the Redeemer’s advent, 
he has propagated by little and little the truth then made 
complete and perfect. Christianity, as it came from the Di- 
vine mind, and was incarnate in its Author, was too pure and 
heavenly to be at once embraced and diffused in its simplicity 
and fulness. In the apprehension and lives of its disciples, it 
has been subject to the same gradual process of development 
and growth, which up to the date of its birth we may trace to 
the history of revealed religion. We might take, for the ex- 
ponent of the past and a key to the future fortunes of the 
Christian church, Christ’s own words, “ Except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” We can trace a series of 
successive seed-times and harvest-seasons, with intervening 
periods of apparent desolation and death, while the seed is 
germinating and fructifying. 

Christ himself was the first seed of his gospel; his death 
the seed-time. His religion was embodied in him. It con- 
sisted of those maxims of holy conduct, that sublime faith, 
that perfect love, which were exemplified in his character. 
He thus held in his own hands the seed of the word; and 
there human wisdom would probably have left it. But what 
were the results, while he retained it? Few and small. 
Twelve apostles and seventy other disciples were nearly all 
the converts made by his personal efforts; (for the five hundred 
brethren once mentioned were probably converted to his faith 
after his resurrection.) He ‘fell into the ground and died,” 
and, in thus doing, he sowed the seed of the kingdom. When 
he was lost to sight, his sayings and doings became the subject 
of rehearsal and “history. His death sealed up the volume of 
his gospel, put a finished testimony in the mouths of his apos- 
tles, and enabled them to clothe his religion in a form more 
complete and definite. And then, instead of coming to him 
as the sole fountain head of his doctrine, men could have ac- 
cess to scores of faithful witnesses, who stood in Christ’s stead, 
but who could not have thus stood, had he still lived. He 
thus, in dying, multiplied himself by sending abroad to every 
city and land men, who should fully represent in preaching, 
and in living too, so far as human infirmity would permit, his 
own spotless character, and who should thus be his instruments 
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in renewing human souls after his own image. ‘The first fruits 
of the harvest thus prepared for were reaped on the day of 
Pentecost, when, by the preaching of the cross, more souls 
were regenerated in one day, than had been during the whole 
of Christ’s ministry. And from that time the gospel had free 
course, and was glorified, numbering daily among its proselytes 
multitudes of such as should be saved. 

But with this rich harvest of pure and pious souls com- 
menced a second seed-time. ‘The seed of the gospel was 
now sown broad cast, and by sowers of every class and kind ; 
“some,” as St. Paul says, ‘ preaching Christ of contention 
and strife, others of good will.” “ Yet, in every way Christ 
was preached ;” into every form of words some little of his 
spirit was infused; in every professedly Christian discourse 
some knowledge of him was conveyed. But the truth em- 
bodied and diffused by the propagators of the faith was soon 
too vague and too much alloyed with error, to serve the pur- 
pose of individual regeneration. We must regard our religion 
therefore as then sown, not in Christian principles, but in 
Christian institutions. ‘The latter were diligently founded ; 
the former were almost universally forgotten. ‘The pure seed 
of spiritual doctrine fell into the rough ground of formalism 
and sensualism, and died. ‘To human appearance it was ut- 
terly extinct, Christians being hardly more spiritual in their 
habits of mind and life than the surrounding heathen. Yet, 
because it died, it brought forth much fruit. Pure Christi- 
anity, as it distilled from the Savior’s lips and breathed in his 
life, could not have been generally diffused in that unrefined 
and corrupt age; but Christian institutions could be. It was 
practicable and easy to spread far and wide the outward forms 
and symbols of the new faith ; and by means of these was the 
name of Christ transmitted, and the bounds of his empire en- 
larged. It would have been impossible to have made pure 
Christianity the religion of the Roman empire, or to have 
communicated it to the ferocious hordes that overran the em- 
pire, or to have imbued with it the sensual and profligate na- 
tions of Asia. But Christian institutions, decked as they were 
with the spoils of paganism, were universally popular, inviting 
and fascinating ; and they soon became the property of every 
nation in Europe and its confines. These institutions were 
indeed embraced as inane and dead forms ; yet proved them- 
selves far otherwise. The spirit of their founder overshadowed 
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them; his accents of love breathed through them ; they 
wrought’ gradually, imperceptibly, yet surely, upon the genius 
of the people who embraced them, softening their manners, 
refining their feelings, purging their civil and international 
codes from much that was oppressive and sanguinary, elevating 
the social rank of woman, and little by little developing the 
germs of pure and sound morality and piety. The age, while 
this process was going on, is commonly termed dark ; but it is 
dark only to a superficial reader of its history ; — to one, who 
looks beneath the surface, it is the bright and hopeful interval 
between a propitious seed-time and a joyful harvest. The 
fields were all the while ripening. ‘There was throughout 
Christendom a growing spirituality, — a gradual transition of 
Christianity from a mere outward form to a life-giving princi- 
ple. Of this harvest, Wiclif, Huss, Jerome, and the rest of 
the van-guard of the Reformation may be regarded as the first 
fruits; Luther and his compeers as its ripened sheaves; the 
faithful of later times as its rich gleanings. 

But the harvest of the Reformation was one of faith and 
truth, not of liberty and love. Its chief result was the fixing 
of a personal, vital, operative faith as the great essential of the 
Christian character. It left the throne of bigotry unshaken. 
It undermined the seat of one pope ; but in synods and pres- 
byteries it erected hundreds of hydra-headed popes, each no 
less arrogant, potent, and intolerant than he, whom they all 
anathematized. 

With this harvest of faith, however, commenced the seed- 
time of religious liberty. ‘There were some few, like Melanc- 
thon, who, at the very outset of the Reformation, cherished 
and diffused just views of man’s fallibility and his accountable- 
ness to God alone. And the number of the friends of free- 
dom, though tll recently small, has been continually increas- 
ing. They have diligently sowed the seed of independence 
and toleration; and some of them have been indiscreet and 
over-zealous sowers, letting their liberty degenerate into licen- 
tiousness. But the seed has, through their industry, fallen 
into the bosom of every church in Christendom, not excepting 
even the venerable mother church of Rome, which numbers 
among the assertors of the right of free inquiry and private 
judgment, not only many individuals of eminence and worth, 
but the whole body ecclesiastical of France. The seed has 
fallen into the ground and died: and this is the reason why 
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the present age seems dark, and portents of ill omen cloud the 
firmament. The present is indeed a troubled epoch, because 
of the fermentation of the elements destined to cherish the 
germination of this precious seed, and to bring it to an abun- 
dant harvest. There is abroad in our land, and in every land, 
a wild self-will, an impatience of restraint, a spurning at the 
bonds of antiquity and prescription, which often leads to de- 
plorable results and sad forebodings, but which may yet be 
hailed as a token, that the individual mind is just beginning to 
recognise and seize its birth-right of mental freedom. ‘The 
first moment of possession is too frequently a moment of de- 
lirium ; it too often drives the phrensied soul into lawlessness, 
skepticism, or infidelity ; the gift must needs be abused, before 
men can learn to use it. May we not rejoice that they have 
it to abuse, and are thus in a sure way of attaining to its just 
use? May we not rejoice that the earth is violently upheav- 
ing, since it teems with so glorious a harvest? ‘This, we are 
well convinced, is the case. Old ecclesiastical foundations are 
breaking up. Antiquated opinions are set aside. ‘The sway 
of man over faith and conscience is subverted. Existing re- 
ligious institutions, which have been used as_ prisons for the 
free-born mind, bave their walls thrown down by the very war- 
cry of liberty. But we trust that old things are passing away, 
only to prepare for the descent of the “new Jerusalem from 
God out of heaven.” ‘The power of a titular priesthood is 
undermined ; but it is to hasten the day, when every man 
shall be a king and a priest unto God. ‘The thrones are cast 
down ; but it is only that “ the Ancient of days may sit, and 
the kingdom, and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 
may be given into his hands.” ‘Then will the harvest of lib- 
erty be fully reaped. 

But the work will not then be done. Men will not at first 
move in their several orbits without clashing. ‘They will not 
understand the divine chemistry, whereby liberty and love are 
to be combined. ‘Though no one will dare to interfere with 
his neighbor’s faith, or to fulminate wrathful anathemas against 
dissenters, the unity of the spirit will not be complete, nor the 
bond of peace perfect. But love will then have its seed-time, 
and its benign and self-sacrificing sowers. Its seed will fall 
into the ground, and die. It may lie for ages, extinct except 
to faith’s keen vision, beneath the cold, rough soil of an un- 
sympathetic church. But it will germinate under the sun of 
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God’s love and the still small rain of his spirit. It will work 
its way little by little into the institutions, lives, and hearts of 
Christians, until at length a golden harvest waves over a 
regenerated world. And that will be the last great harvest 
of nations, when the remnant both of Jews and Gentiles shall 
be gathered into the fold ; for it is the lack of love alone that 
retards the conversion of the world. When this principle per- 
vades and triumphs, nations will be born ina day. Nay, that 
‘“‘ mighty angel flying in the midst of heaven, having the ever- 
lasting gospel to preach to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people,” is no other than the spirit of love. 

‘Thus in the whole history of the church, we have four suc- 
cessive seed-times and corresponding harvest-seasons. First, 
the Savior sowed his own body in the grave, and the harvest 
was a visible and rapidly increasing church. ‘Then the seeds 
of spiritual faith were sown all the world over, in the outward 
forms and institutions of Christianity ; the harvest ripened not 
till the Reformation. ‘Then the seed of religious liberty was 
sown; and “the fields are white already to harvest.” Last- 
ly, in the general seed-time of love, our near posterity will be 
the weeping sowers; their descendants of little faith will 
mourn over the teeming soil as desolate and barren; distant 
generations will shout the glad harvest-home. 

A. P. P. 


NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


Historical Causes and Effects from the Fall of the Roman 
Empire, 476, to the Reformation, 1517. By Wit.1am Sutnivan, 
Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, &c. 
Boston: James B. Dow. 18388. 12mo. pp. 615.— We have 
seen several abstracts of history, and yet do not remember to 
have met with one, embracing a period of equal length, and 
taking in the whole world, so satisfactory and so interesting as 
this. The title of the volume might lead one to suppose, that it 
contained a philosophical discussion of history, rather than a 
condensation of historical facts; but it is what we have termed 
it, an abstract of the world’s history for the space of a thousand 
years, illuminated by such remarks, naturally interspersed, and 
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pointing at the several events, as light it up with a moral effect. 
We have not had time to peruse the whole work, but we draw 


preface. 








the conclusion from the parts we have read, that the whole is 
felicitously executed. Wherever we have opened, among the 
wars of the Roses, the Crusades, or the Popes, we have been 
irresistibly drawn on to finish that scene of the great drama. It 
is not only a convenient book of reference, but an entertaining 
book to read, and, moreover, we should think, an excellent class- 
book for schools. It is, indeed, a continuation, with some alter- 
ation of plan, of the Historical Class-Book by the same author. 
The following summary of the present work we copy from the 


** First. The state of society is examined at the close of the 
fifth century, when a new condition arose among nations on the 


fall of the Roman Empire of the West. 


** Second. Events which had permanent effects on moral, social, 
and political condition, are treated of separately and continuously, 


as to each nation. 


‘* Third. International events are treated of in the territories in 


which they principally occurred. 


** Fourth. The order of treatment is to begin with the most 
westwardly of European nations, and proceed thence through each 


nation to the eastern end of Asia. 


*« Fifth. To preserve the connexion of events, it has been 
necessary, sometimes, to transcend the limits of these ten cen- 


turies.” 


rT 


And we are happy to read further, that ‘There remain, as 
the subjects of another volume, causes and effects among Euro- 


us on his very first page, with such lines as these ; 


‘¢>'T is Autumn — not when the remorseless winds 
Voiceful and loud are up, and the old wood 
Casts down its foliage, and the birds go off 
Unto a sunnier clime — but in that flush 
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pean nations, and their colonies, during the last three centuries.” 


Poems. By Wittiam Tuomrson Bacon. Boston: Weeks, 
Jordan & Co. 1837. I2mo. pp. 134. —'The advertisement to 
this volume is not so long that we cannot quote it entire. ‘“ ‘These 
poems are the results of my leisure at College, and published for 
experiment. If the public find any thing worth the reading in 
them, they can be followed up by another volume.” Now though 
we have found several things worth the reading in this volume, 
we do sincerely, and in all friendliness advise Mr. Bacon not to 
follow it up by another at present. We entertain none but a 
respectful and kindly feeling for a young man who can present 
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And glory of Autumn, when the foliage shows, 
Stained by a few slight frosts, its thousand hues, 
Making the landscape gorgeous as a world 
Decked for some ritual men have not named.” 


And there are many other lines as good, and some, perhaps, bet- 
ter. But still we say to him, this is enough as a specimen of 
what you can do. And now rest awhile. Or rather do not rest. 
Read, study, think, write, — but do not print. You have an 
ear for the music of poetry, an eye for the beauty of nature, a 
heart for truth and goodness. Be anxious to improve these gifts , 
and come not before the public with much green fruit. Con- 
tent not yourself with imitating Wordsworth, Byron, and Bryant. 
Mature your thoughts in your closet, and then, at the end of 
years, follow up this by another volume, and it may be such an 
one as will cause young poets to imitate you. 


The French Revolution: a History. By Tuomas Carty.e. 
Boston: Charles C. Little & Co. 1838. 2 vols. 12mo.— We 
welcome the appearance in this country of this extraordinary 
work. It is by far the largest, the most elaborate, and the best 
work which Mr. Carlyle has yet attempted, and although an ac- 
curate and extended history, not a whit less original and eccen- 
tric than any of his earlier productions. One thing has for some 
time been becoming plainer, and is now quite undeniable, that 
Mr. Carlyle’s genius, whether benignant or baleful, is no tran- 
sient meteor, and no expiring taper, but a robust flame self- 
kindled and self-fed, and more likely to light others into a confla- 
gration, than to be speedily blown out. The work before us 
indicates an extent of resources, a power of labor, and powers 
of thought, seldom combined, and never without permanent 
effects. 

It is a part of Mr. Carlyle’s literary creed, ‘that all history 
is poetry, were it rightly told.” ‘The work before us is his own 
exemplification of his doctrine. ‘The poetry consists ii the his- 
torian’s point of view. With the most accurate and lively de- 
lineation of the crowded actions of the revolution, there is the 
constant co-perception of the universal relations of each man. 
With a painter’s eye for picturesque groups, and a boy’s passion 
for exciting details, he combines a philosopher’s habitual wonder 
as he stands before the insoluble mysteries of the Advent and 
Death of man. From this point of view, he is unable to part, 
and the noble and hopeful heart of the narrator breathes a music 
of humanity through every part of the tale. Always equal to his 
subject, he has first thought it through; and having seen in the 
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sequence of events the illustration of high and beautiful laws 
which exist eternal in the reason of man, he beholds calmly like 
a god the fury of the action, secure in his own perception of the 
general harmony resulting from particular horror and pain. This 
elevation of the historian’s point of view is not, however, pro- 
cured at any expense of attention to details. Here is a chroni- 
cle as minute as Froissart, and a scrupulous weighing of histori- 
cal evidence, which begets implicit trust. Above all, we have 
men in the story, and not names merely. ‘The characters are 
so sharply drawn that they cannot be confounded or forgotten, 
though we may sometimes doubt whether the thrilling impersona- 
tion is in very deed the historic man whose name it bears. 

We confess we feel much curiosity in regard to the immediate 
success of this bold and original experiment upon the public 
taste. It seems very certain that the chasm which existed in 
English literature, the want of a just history of the first French 
Revolution, is now filled in a manner to prevent all competition. 
But how far Mr. Carlyle’s manifold innovations shall be reckoned 
worthy of adoption and of emulation, or what portion of them 
shall remain to himself incommunicable, as the anomalies of a 
genius too self-indulgent, time alone can show. 


The Sunday School Guide, and Parent’s Manual. By A. B. 
Muzzey, Author of ‘‘ The Young Man’s Friend,” Boston: 
James Munroe & Co., and Benjamin H. Greene. 1838. 16mo. 
pp. 219. — This is one of the most valuable works of a practi- 
cal character, which have appeared on the subject of Sunday 
Schools. By consenting to be, to use the author’s own words, 
‘‘ exceedingly plain in language, and minute in directions,” he 
has escaped in a great measure the besetting sin of the ‘‘ Guides” 
and ‘* Friends” and ‘‘ Manuals” of the present day, —that of 
running out into vague generalities, and common-place declama- 
tion, the most powerless of all modes of acting on the public 
mind. Scarcely a question has arisen as regards the obliga- 
tions, method, or objects of Sunday Schools, which is not taken 
up and discussed in this little volume, as much at length, as the 
limits will permit. The arguments on both sides are given with 
great distinctness and candor, as far as they go, leaving us 
nothing to regret in this connexion, but the appearance of a dis- 
position in some instances to evade or glide over the real diffi- 
culty in the case. This remark applies, as it seems to us, to 
what is said on the introduction of formal religious instruction 
into the Common Schools, and also to what is said on the use of 
manuals, and under the head of ‘‘ Objections to Sunday Schools.” 
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The following passage, taken almost at random, may be given 
as a specimen of the author’s manner. 


“ [tis well to relate Stories and Anecdotes to your class, guard- 
ing carefully against the danger attending this practice. Nothing 
is so agre eable to children as narratives. If at any time you find 
your class peculiarly inattentive and restless, pause in the lesson, 
and commence relating g some incident you have witnessed, or of 
which you have read. In a moment every eye is fixed on you, and 
all is attention and earnestness. They are captivated by the mat- 
ters of fact, and the persons and places and dates of your story. 
But if you leave their minds in this state, it is evident you have 
but gratified a vain curiosity. I knew a Teacher, who was in the 
habit of actually talking with his scholars about the news of the 
town, a part of every Sabbath he met them. And they were 
amused, but were they benefited by it? Yet, I suspect, many 
Teachers imagine they have done their scholars good by thus 
merely interesting them for the moment. There is danger of our 
deceiving ourselves on this point. Be sure, then, that in every 
anecdote you relate, and in every tale you read to your class, 
there be some important point distinctly presented before them. 
And let that point be of a good moral tendency. 

‘*'T’o illustrate my meaning, suppose you wish to relate the story 
of Daniel from the Scriptures. You may speak of the king’s de- 
cree, and describe the various musical instruments, at the sound 
of which all were to worship the golden image ; and then picture 
the den of lions, the fierceness of those animals, and the dangers 
of Daniel when cast into the den, and how the lions’ mouths were 
shut, and he saved alive. ‘This would excite the children’s imagi- 
nation, and please them exceedingly. 

** But, take the other course, and how very different would be 
the impression you might produce on their minds. Describe the 
piety of Daniel ; show his moral courage in praying to his God, 
rather than obey the wicked decree of the king. Teach the duty 
of doing right in all cases, and leaving the event with Providence. 

“ From the deliverance of Daniel out of the lion’s power, show 
that God will always protect and finally save those, who keep his 
commands. ‘The story will thus lose none of its interest as a 
story, while you, at the same time, establish your scholars in the 
principles of virtue and devotion.” — pp. 109, 110. 


We take it for granted that teachers and parents, impressed 
with the difficulties and responsibilities pertaining to the relig- 
ious training of the young, will be eager to avail themselves of 
whatever advantage they may derive from the suggestions of so 
judicious and safe a ‘* Guide.” 





1. An Elementary Treatise on Sound ; being the Second Vol- 
ume of a Course of Natural Philosophy, designed for the Use of 
High Schools and Colleges. Compiled by Bensamin Perrce, 
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A. M., University Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philos- 
ophy in Harvard University. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1836. — 2. An Elementary Treatise on Plane and Solid Geom- 
etry. By Bensamin Peirce, A. M., University Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Harvard University. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1837. — ‘The works of Professor 
Peirce follow so close upon each other, that we have scarcely 
made up our mind to give a short notice of any particular one, 
before another appears equally deserving of being recommended 
to the public. We do not speak of the volumes now before us 
from a hasty glance, but from careful and repeated perusals. 
The Treatise on Sound, is extremely valuable. It brings into 
notice a science as yet but little understood, and studied too little 
by far, when we consider the accurate experiments which have 
been made in the other hemisphere in its investigation. We 
know of no other text book exclusively devoted to this subject as 
treating it in any adequate manner. We are quite sure that the 
science has been overlooked in our colleges as a branch of in- 
struction, and the only information which the student could ob- 
tain has been derived from the lecturer. ‘This book therefore 
appears very opportunely: nothing stands in its way, and we 
think it a full and accurate treatise — quite competent to fill the 
gap that has been so long left open. It was designed chiefly as 
a text book; and yet we are sure that it will be perused with 
great delight by the general reader, and reward his curiosity 
with much valuable and agreeable information. The basis of 
the work is Herschel’s ‘Treatise. Mr. Peirce, however, has 
moulded into it whatever has since been discovered, and given 
us his own theory of the human voice. Although not claiming 
originality, there is much which is the author’s own property. 
We hope to find soon that the book has been introduced in all 
our colleges, as it has already been into one. 

It remains for us to say a few words of the second book which 
has been placed at the head of this notice. The same cannot 
be affirmed of this as was said of the other, that it discusses a 
comparatively new subject and stands unrivalled, because, if for 
no other reason, it stands alone. ‘There are already before the 
public many valuable treatises on geometry, possessing peculiar 
merits, and which have received their meed of praise. The 
works of Simpson and Playfair, of Legendre and Walker, will 
readily suggest themselves to our readers. The work of Pro- 
fessor Peirce has to compete with worthy rivals, and if the pub- 
lic pronounce it superior, as we think it is, to any of them, its 
preeminence will be the more praiseworthy. Mr. Walker’s 
treatise was designed chiefly for high schools and academies, 
and for them we think it better fitted than any other with which 
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we are acquainted. But something more is expected to be 
known of geometry by them who graduate at our colleges, 
whether it be required to fit them for any of the professions, or sim- 
ply to discipline the mind. Euclid or Legendre might answer ; 
but Professor Peirce has improved upon them. By introducing 
infinitely small quantities into the lower departments of geometry, 
he has rendered his demonstration more simple and quite as sat- 
isfactory ; and, what is very important, accustomed the mind of 
his reader to a kind of proof with which it ought early to be 
made familiar. The difficulty which many minds have expe- 
rienced in reposing quietly upon such demonstration, when they 
can have no other, as in the calculus, arises from its unusual 
character, which makes it look like a departure from the rigor- 
ous method of geometry. But this is a prejudice which might 
easily be prevented, if the same kind of evidence were occa- 
sionally introduced in elementary works where its truth admits 
of a clearer test. Professor Peirce has departed on another point 
from the common method. By introducing a new term, (direc- 
tion,) he has contrived to get rid of the difficulty which has 
always attended the theory of parallel lines. If any objection 
should be made to the book, it must be that it is too abstract. 
Mr. Peirce’s reasoning is always very clear, and perhaps a mind 
differently constituted would not always be able to follow him. 
Of such, we should say, that they had better study Grund or 
Walker. But we are not contented with seeing only these 
studied in our colleges. 


Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the 
Prison Discipline Society, Boston. Boston: Society’s Rooms, 
No. 51, Court Street. 1837. Svo. pp. 104.— We always expect 
gratification, and much valuable instruction and information from 
the annual Report of this Society, and we are never disappoint- 
ed. A prominent place is given this year to an account of the 
steps which have been taken in several of the States, and in the 
British Provinces, to establish and build up ‘asylums for poor 
lunatics.” It is delightful to learn that so much has already 
been done to alleviate the direst form of human suffering by this 
latest offspring of Christian philanthropy. Our own State con- 
tinues to take the lead. Every proposition made by Dr. Wood- 
ward, the superintendent of the Worcester Asylum, in his last 
Report, was favorably entertained by the legislature. 

** They appropriated ten thousand dollars to finish the north 
wing of the building, that suitable accommodations might be pro- 
vided for all, as soon as they should apply for admission. This 
being done, two hundred can be accommodated. 
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** They appropriated seven thousand dollars to purchase a farm, 
where healthful occupation on the land, in farming and gardening, 
can be more liberally supplied. 

**And they appropriated three thousand dollars to build a 
chapel sufficiently commodious to receive all the patients who 
might wish to attend on the public and social worship of God. 

‘* Even without the additions and improvements here proposed, 
let us see what has already been accomplished by this admirable 
institution, not less successful in execution than beautiful in de- 
sign. 

‘“'The whole number of patients received into the Hospital 
since its establishment, is 510; the number received last year is 
125. Of those received last year, 106 have been discharged ;— 
cured, 57 ; improved, 15; died, 8 ; discharged for want of room, 
24. 

‘** The proportion cured of recent cases, (i. e. of less than one 
year’s continuance,) was 84/ per cent.; of old cases, only 183 
per cent. 

** Of all the cases received from the first, of less than one year’s 
continuance, 132 out of 161 have been cured, and 11 more proba- 
bly will be cured, and 6 have been removed before the effect of 
remedies had been sufficiently tested ; 10 have died, and only 2 
have become incurable ; while, in the old cases, varying from one 
to thirty years, the cures have been in an inverse ratio to the du- 
ration of the disease. 

‘*'The number of deaths, out of the whole number, 510, has 
been only 28, or 54 per cent; while, in a similar institution in 
France, the number of deaths, out of 2049, has been 546, or 264 
per cent.”*— pp. 104, 105. 


On the general subject of the utility of these institutions, we 
copy a short extract from Dr. Rockwell’s inaugural discourse at 
the opening of the Vermont Asylum. 


‘*The number of the insane, the misery experienced both by 
the patients and their friends, and the hopelessness of their re- 
covery while they remain at home and among the causes of their 
insanity, can be conceived of only by those who have given par- 
ticular attention to the subject. Our minds might shrink from 
the contemplation of this dreadful disorder, which is so calculated 
to humble the pride as well as reason of man, were it not for 
those cheering emotions which are produced by learning what has 
been accomplished for these unfortunate sufferers in institutions 
provided for their relief. So long ago as in 1789, the celebrated 
Dr. Willis, in his evidence before the parliament of Great Britain, 
stated that, of those placed under his care within three months 
from their attack, nine cases out of ten recovered. ‘The same 
flattering result has been obtained in those great French hospitals, 
over which Pinel and Esquirol have so ably presided. Dr. Bur- 
rows, of England, in an extensive practice, has had still greater 
success. Nor need we look to foreign countries for examples. 
In several institutions in our own country, similar success has 
also been obiained. 
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<¢'l'’here is one circumstance, of which the public are not sufti- 
ciently aware, in regard to these institutions, and that is, the ne- 
cessity of placing the patient in an Asylum as soon as possible 
after he has become insane. As has been before observed, nine 
tenths recover when the patient is placed at one of these institu- 
tions within three months trom the attack ; but when the disorder 
has passed into a chronic state, only about one fourth are re- 
stored, While the patient remains at home, not unfrequently all 
the causes which produced his disorder continue to operate ; and 
neglect or improper treatment aggravates his disease, confirms his 
hallucinations, and precipitates him into that hopeless state from 
which no power other than divine can rescue him from his de- 
plorable condition. If the maniacs which now reside among us 
had enjoyed the advantages of a well-regulated Asylum, a large 
proportion of them might now be useful members of society. In 
their present condition, they are not only lost to themselves and 
the community, but are sources of wretchedness and misery to 
both. We can account for the neglect which this subject has re- 
ceived only on the principle, that we become callous to the mis- 
eries We are accustomed to witness. Besides, in all other cases, 
it is natural for man to seek relief from his sufferings, and excite 
the sympathy of his fellow-men. But the maniac, unlike all 
others, shuns the sympathy and assistance he so much needs, and, 
if it were possible, would bar against himself the doors of charity 
which are opened for his relief. 

<*'T’he increase of insanity among us requires the aid of such 
institutions. One of the greatest evils of civilization and refine- 
ment is the introduction of insanity. Perhaps there is no country 
in which it prevails to so great au extent as in these United States. 
Among the greatest moral causes, are disappointed hopes and 
mortified pride. In this country, where all the offices of govern- 
ment are open to every freeman, and where the facilities for ac- 
culmulating wealth are so numerous, persons even in humble life 
cherish hopes which can never be realized. Expectations high 
raised are the usual precursors of disappointment, and the morti- 
fied pride thereby occasioned not unfrequently precedes insanity.’ 
— pp. 94, 95. 


From the statistics respecting penitentiaries and prisons, we 
gather the gratifying intelligence that crime is on the decrease 
throughout the country. We have repeatedly borne our testi- 
mony in favor of the Auburn system of Prison discipline, and the 
accumulating weight of testimony on that side has now become 
too strong to be resisted by any fair mind. In speaking of the 
new penitentiary in Philadelphia, where another plan is carried 
as far as possible into effect, the Report makes the following 
statements. 


** Another year’s experience has been had of this new system of 


Prison discipline, which consists in solitary confinement day and 
night. Its bill of mortality, its reconvictions, and its pecuniary 
results, are not favorable. 
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‘‘The average annual mortality in the uew Penitentiary in 
Philadelphia, for 7 years, is 3 per cent. 

‘*The average annual mortality of the Auburn Prison, for 13 
years, has been less than 2 per cent. 

‘* A committee of the senate of Pennsylvania, during the last 
session appointed to visit and inquire into the condition and cir- 
cumstances of the Eastern Penitentiary, reported on the subject 
of health, as follows: — 


*¢ “In the Prisons at Columbus, Ohio ; at Wethersfield, Conn. ; 
at Charlestown, Mass. ; at Sing Sing, and at Auburn, N.Y. ; and 
at several other Prisons and Penitentiaries, solitary confinement 
in cells is alternated with labor in the open air during a large por- 
tion of each day. A comparison of the bills of mortality of the 
Eastern Penitentiary with these several institutions will show 
conclusively, that the unbroken solitude of the Pennsylvania dis- 
cipline does not injuriously affect the health of the convicts. At 
the Eastern Penitentiary, the deaths are two five tenths per cent. ; 
at the Sing Sing Prison, four per cent. ; at Auburn, two per cent., 
and so on ;—setting the question beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that as great a measure of health is preserved in the Pennsylvania 
Prisons, as in other similar institutions in the United States or 
elsewhere.’ 


** Let us compare this report with the facts in the case, and see 
what is truth: — 

*¢ At Columbus, Ohio, in 1835, the average number of prisoners 
was 231; the deaths, 6, which is 1 in 88. At Wethersfield, Conn., 
in 1835 and °36, the average number of prisoners being 204, the 
deaths were 8, which is 1 in 253; while the average mortality of 
the 7 preceding years was 1 in 76;—and in the years 1836 and 
37, the average number of prisoners being 204, there was but one 
death. For the whole period of time since the Prison was estab- 
lished, the average number of prisoners has been 184, and the 
average number of deaths, 3, or 1 to 61. 

“In Charlestown, Mass., in 1835, the average number of pris- 
oners was 279; the deaths, 3, i. e. 1 in 98. In 11 previous years, 
the mortality was 1 in 45. In 1836, the number of prisoners was 
277 ; the deaths, 4, or 1 in 69. ‘The average number of deaths in 
17 years has been 1 in 56. 

** At Sing Sing, N. Y., the average number of prisoners in 1835, 
was 819; the deaths, 31, i. e. 1 in 26, which, for that year, was 
nearly 4 per cent. 

** At Auburn, N. Y., in 1835, the average number of prisoners 
was 654 ; the deaths, 10, i.e. 1 in 65; while the average annual 
mortality for 12 years preceding was 13 per cent., and in 10 years 
previous to 1835, 1 in 56. 

‘¢ Now, from all the facts above stated, there are only two, and 
those relating to Prisons for single years, whieh give the shadow 
of truth to the statement of the committee of the senate of Penn- 
sylvania ; while all the facts from all the other Prisons named by 
them are in direct contradiction to the statement whieh they 
make.” 
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‘The recommittals in Philadelphia, compared with the whole 
number discharged, have been 1 to 12. 

“The recommittals at Auburn, of those who have been dis- 
charged since the present system was introduced, in 1834, have 
been only 1 to 14. It is therefore less reformatory than the Au- 
burn system. 

**’The earnings fall short of the expenses in the Philadelphia 
system, 

‘* The earnings exceed the expenses in nearly all the Prisons on 
the Auburn plan. 

‘* Moreover, the great point, on which the friends of the Penn- 
sylvania system have claimed superiority, is not tenable. The 
warden of the new Penitentiary in Philadelphia says, in his first 


- report to the board of inspectors, — 


*° To effect the great objects of Penitentiary discipline, it is tn- 
dispensable to prevent all intercourse among the prisoners. I feel, 
therefore, much pleasure in adding, that experience has convinced 
me that the structure and discipline of this Penitentiary have com- 
pletely accomplished this great desideratum. Conversation and ac- 
quaintance are physically impracticable to its inmates.’ 


*¢ And now it is found, according to the testimony of an officer, 
who has been about two years connected with the institution at 
Pittsburg, rebuilt on the Philadelphia plan at a great expense, 
that there are various modes of communication between the pris- 
oners. 

** Notwithstanding the proofs of the possibility and frequency 
of communication between the prisoners, the inspectors of the 
new Penitentiary in Philadelphia, in their last report to the legis- 
ture of Pennnsylvania, make extracts from the reports of Messrs. 
Beaumont and Tocqueville commendatory of their system, in this 
very respect, in which its friends claimed for it this great physical 
advantage, now perfectly known not to be secured. ‘The convicts 
can communicate from cell to cell. 

** In the quotation from the report of the French commissioners, 
just made, and republished by the inspectors, but not corrected by 
them, they call it ‘ absolute solitude.’ ” 


The testimony of the officer of the Pittsburg institution, re- 
ferred to above, is given in the following letter. 


‘ Boston, December 2, 1836. 

“‘ Dear Sir, 
** In answer to your request, | make the following statement : — 
‘*T was an officer in the Western Penitentiary at Pittsburg, 
connected with the reconstruction of the cells, from April, 1833, 
to August, 1835, and had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the whole plan, both in its construction and practical opera- 
tion. Having daily intercourse with the warden, there was rarely 
any thing of moment transpired in the Prison, which did not come 
to my knowledge. Until the convicts were introduced into their 
cells, every one connected with the Prison esteemed the new sys- 
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tem as approaching to perfection ; but the experiment proved, | 
believe, to the satisfaction of all, that the attempt to prevent com- 
munication of sound was a complete failure. For myself, I con- 
sider it a physical impossibility so to construct a range of cells, as 
to answer the purpose of constant confinement, with suitable ap- 
paratus for ventilation, heating, and cleanliness, without affording 
facilities for conversation between the prisoners ; and I believe 
this to have been the opinion of the warden and overseers, at the 
time I was connected with that Prison. For ventilation, there 
must be an opportunity for the air to pass into the cells, and to 
escape ; and where air will pass, sound will pass. The prisoners 
in the Western Penitentiary were in the habit of conversing 
through the ventilators ; and this could not be discovered by the 
overseers, unless they were watching outside of the cells, as the 
sound would not communicate to the observatory or the hall, 
where the overseers are stationed. An amusing incident hap- 
pened, on one occasion, which will serve to illustrate the many 
ways of communication, which the ingenuity of men thus situated 
will contrive. A rat or mouse had been domesticated by a pris- 
oner in one of the cells in the lower story. He was allowed to 
amuse himself in this way, as no harm was likely to result from 
it; but, very much to the surprise of the overseers, the rat or 
mouse was found inthe upper cell. It was afterwards ascertained 
that the prisoner in the upper cell had attached a weight to a 
string, and thrown it into the pipe, which is placed in the top of 
the cell to carry off foul air. This pipe communicates with the 
one that goes out of the lower cell ; and the weight dropped down 
below. ‘The prisoner in the lower cell tied the string to the rat, 
and thus he was drawn up to the second story. 

** Again, for cleanliness, there must be some contrivance for 
carrying off filth; and this furnishes another medium for commu- 
nicating sound. In this prison, large water-pipes run through the 
whole range of cells. These are designed to be kept full of 
water, and discharged once in twenty-four hours. But it is 

scarcely possible to keep a stop-cock so tight as to prevent a little 
leakage. If there is any sand in the water, it will prevent it from 
shutting close. ‘The consequence is, that the pipes are never kept 
quite full of water, and thus a free communication for sound is 
left, through a whole range of cells. But, if this could be obvi- 
ated, the prisoners will converse during the letting off of the 
water. 

** Again, there must be some arrangement for communicating 
heat to all the cells from a common source ; and wherever heat 
can pass, sound will pass. Here the cells are warmed by steam, 
which passes in pipes through the whole range. The expansion 
created by heat opens a crevice, where the pipe passes through the 
wall, sufficient to admit of the passage of sound. Convicts have 
been known to place a tin basin upon this pipe, and to hold the 
opposite end in their teeth, standing near the wall, in adjoining 

cells, and thus converse with comparative ease. It has been at- 

tempted to prevent this, in the Jast block that has been built, by 
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wrapping the pipes in cloth, where they pass through _the wall ; 
but it is probable the heat will soon destroy the elasticity of the 
cloth, and leave the evil worse than before. 

‘¢ Jf this communication can be of any use to the cause of 
Prison discipline, you are at liberty to make such use of it as you 
think proper. 

** Very respectfully, yours, 
‘* HARVEY NEWCOMB.” 


A Sermon. By Wpwarp, [Srantey,] Lord Bishop of Nor- 
wich ; preached at his installation, on Thursday, Aug. 17, 1837. 
Norwich, 8vo. pp. 22.— The recollection of the liberality of 
character and freedom from all religious bigotry or narrowness 
‘of mind, which so honorably distinguished the late venerable 
bishop Bathurst of Norwich, led us to open with a strong feeling 
of interest this installation sermon of his successor. It is grati- 
fying to find it such as it is, — worthy of the office and of the 
man who filled it before him. At atime when strenuous efforts 
are made in many quarters to cast obloquy on all enlargedness 
of views in the establishment, and it is boasted that “the 
church” is fast coming under the exclusive dominion of one of 
the sects which have heretofore divided it between them, it is 
grateful to find the language of a dignitary, when solemnly set- 
ting forth the principles on which he intends to administer his 
office, altogether free, independent, and liberal. Little as we 
like the mitre, if it always gave countenance to sentiments like 
those of this most manly and Christian address, we should ap- 
prehend less from its influence. We quote for our readers a 
few passages, for the sake of putting on record the commenda- 
ble sentiments of the new bishop. In the first of these passages, 
beginning with a reference to the example of the great Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls, as that which should be his chief guide, he 
pays a just tribute to the memory of the distinguished prelate 
who for thirty-one years had held the office before him. 


** What course then did he adopt, that all might be brought to 
a knowledge of the truth and become one fold; that all people 
and nations and languages should serve him. He extended the 
arms of his mercy and loving kindness to all, whether believers 
or unbelievers, the Jew, the Gentile, the worshipper at Jerusalem, 
or the Samaritan separatist who worshipped in the mountain. 
He acknowledged all as claimants alike for his care and attention, 
and fit recipients for the glad tidings of reconciliation, not for the 
Jewish nation only, ‘ but that he should gather together in one, 
the children of God that were scattered abroad.2*> * * # 

** With such an authority before us, from which there can be 
no appeal, from inclination as well as from duty, from long ex- 
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perience that such is the surest mode of winning souls, am I pre- 
pared to act towards all, who, however differing in shades of 
opinion, and severed from each other in classes of different de- 
nominations; have the love of God at heart, and acting according 
to the dictates of conscience, though not strictly of the fold of our 
own church, yet form a portion of that community in which all 
churches, sects, and parties unite under the designation of the 
Church of Christ. 

** And here must be present to your recollection one who went 
to his grave in a full age, and like as a shock of corn cometh in 
his season, was gathered into the garners of eternity — my ven- 
erable and respected predecessor, who was a proverbial illustra- 
tion of the character I have described — whose mildness, and 
meekness, and Christian forbearance endeared him alike to every 
Christian, were he churchman or dissenter, of ours or of another 
fold, and whose failings, if such they were, might truly be said to 
lean on virtue’s side. Be it my endeavor to tread in such steps, 
convinced that by actively, zealously, and perse veringly so doing, 
I may hope, with all those that have departed in the faith of 
Christ, when the chief Shepherd shall reappear, to receive a 
never fading crown of glory through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


In the same catholic spirit is the passage in which he speaks 
of the sin of schism. 


‘* Tt is then against the spirit and not the form of division that 
the denunciations against schism are directed —if the heart of a 
man be full of love and peace, whatsoever be his outward act of 
division, he is not guilty of schism. Let no man then think him- 
self free from schism, because he is in outward conformity with 

this or any other church. Let no man think his neighbor a schis- 
matic, because he is not in outward conformity with this church. 
He is a schismatic, and he only, who creates feuds and scandals, 
and divisions in the Church of Christ. He who is quarrelsome, 
and uncharitable, and unconciliating in public or in private life, in 
his family or in his parish, in the common occurrences of daily 
intercourse, or in the political and ecclesiastical questions in which 
it may be his duty to be involved ; whether he has left the estab- 
lishment for the mere sake of tur bulence and miscalled independ- 
ence, or whether he continues in the establishment and excites 
animosities either against its members or the members of other 
Christian communities, — of whichsoever of these faults he is 
guilty, it is one and the same sin, showing itself in various forms ; 
the same sin which St. Paul so earnestly rebuked at Corinth ; the 
same sin to which every follower of Christ in this country, 
whether layman or clergyman, churchman or dissenter, is liable. 
But he who separates only because he thinks it a painful duty ; 
he who remains because he thinks it his duty, whatever else may 


be their sins, are not, so far as they separate or remain, guilty of 
the sin of schism.” 


It is not surprising, that the narrow-minded sectarianism of 
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many in the church, referred to above, should have found cause 
of displeasure in an address containing sentiments like these. It 
seems to have fastened with particular dislike on the new bish- 
op’s remarks concerning education. He complains in a note 
that his views on this subject have been misrepresented. He 
had pleaded for an education as extensive as possible, and there- 
fore was reported to have advocated instruction in secular knowl- 
edge without religion. 


Ositruary Norice or Ricnarp Bartiett, Esa. 
[Communicated for the Christian Examiner. ] 


The public prints have lately given intelligence of the death 
of Richard Bartlett, Esq., of the city of New York. Some of 
the newspapers of New Hampshire, of which state, indeed, he 
was an honored son, and for some time, her Secretary of State, 
have given considerably extended notices of his life and charac- 
ter. One part of his life only fell under my observation, yet it 
was sufficient to awaken a warm interest in him; and as it was 
a period of painful sickness, passed in great seclusion, and some 
account of it may be interesting to his many friends, [ have 
thought proper to make it the subject of a brief communication 
for the Christian Examiner. 

About two years ago, [I called on Mr. Bartlett, having been 
informed that he was very ill. I found that he had just passed 
through a most painful surgical operation, under the skilful hands 
of Drs. Bushe and Stevens of this city. The disease was in 
the head; and the operation was commenced for the purpose of 
investigation ; but it was at length carried, in the attempt to 
extract a tumor, to a fearful extent. [ will not distress the reader 
with a more particular account of it. All the details were given 
me by Mr. Bartlett ; and the result was, that when he supposed 
himself compensated for all that he had suffered by having ob- 
tained effectual relief, he was informed that the tumor was can- 
cerous, and that he could not live more than two or three months. 
(The event proved, I may here observe in passing, that the 
disease was not a cancer, and Mr. Bartlett lived twenty-two 
months after the operation, —surviving, indeed, one of the 
eminent operators, Dr. Bushe.) All this account Mr. Bartlett 
gave me with the utmost calmness, and with equal calmness 
dwelt upon the fatal results. Indeed, [ thought that I had never 
witnessed an instance of more manly and Christian resignation. 
As I walked homewards from this interview, I could not help 
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asking myself, ‘“‘ why is it, that such a man as this, —a man of 
fine powers, fine person, — : qualified to improve and 
adorn society, and even to shine i 1 public stations, — why is it 
that he is cut down in this sehen and fearful manner?” And 
the answer came to me, almost, I confess, asa voice; *‘ It is that 
you and others may see an example of Christian firmness and 
patience ! it is that you may see what a man can bear, and how 
he can bear it!” 

From this time, I constantly visited him once or twice a week, 
till his death. I do not propose to go into the sad and mourn- 
ful details of that long sickness. The tale of sickness is not 
fitting, and would be scarcely useful perhaps, for record on an 
earthly page; but I have often thought, as I have been conver- 
sant with those heart-depressing incidents, alternations, and ago- 
nies of the sick-room, that they would have another reading, and 
with other eyes than those which are now filled with intent sad- 
ness, or blinding tears. But now they wear a gloomy and por- 
tentous aspect, and summon all the powers of faith and patience 
to meet and endure them. For nearly two years, the tumor, with 
which Mr. Bartlett was affected, increased in size, assailing one 
sense and faculty after another, destroying in succession the 
taste, the smell, the eye-sight, the hearing nearly, and almost the 
power of speech, till I began to fear that the soul would be 
entombed in the body, before it was set free from it. But it 
pleased God suddenly to cut the thread of life; and on Monday, 
the 22d of October, after a brief paroxysm of five minutes, he 
was released from his pains. 

I have spoken of the firmness and patience with which Mr. 
Bartlett bore all this; but there was a certain naturalness in his 
feelings, deportment, and conversation, that gave his resignation 
the highest charm. ‘There was no new character or manner 
adopted, to suit the peculiar circumstances in which he was 
placed. He did not seem to think that as a doomed man, he 
was privileged to be singular, or solemn, or oracular. He claimed 
no deference nor attention on that account. ‘There was no pre- 
tension, nor confidence, nor assurance about him, but such as 
were proper to a modest, sincere, firm, pious, and philosophical 
mind. He called upon some of his friends in the city, after the 
operation that decided his fate, and told them, on going away, 
that he had come to say farewell to them, with an air and manner 
as calm, simple, urbane, and unpretending, as those of his ordi- 

nary intercourse in life. I was scarcely ever with him that he 
did not let fall some amusing remark, though he seldom failed 
in any interview to allude to the certain result of his disease. 
Death, indeed, seemed to have lost all its terrors, I had nearly 
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said, all its peculiarity, in the presence of his calm and rational 
discourse. It took its place among the events of our being as 
one of them, and ceased to be that shock, that catastrophe in 
life, which it is commonly accounted. 

It is a striking indication of this state of his mind, that, al- 
though always expecting to die within a few weeks, and, indeed, 
the prolongation of his life was a constant miracle to those around 
him, yet that in the early part of his sickness, he undertook a 
considerable literary labor. During his Secretaryship of the 
State of New Hampshire, he had been led to take a great inter- 
est in the preservation of public documents. He felt that to call 
public attention to this object, would be a worthy employment of 
any of his hours, though they were his last. And finding that 
some intellectual labor was useful in diverting his mind from his 
malady, he determined to address himself to this. He, therefore, 
wrote letters to the proper persons in all the States, asking infor- 
mation with regard to the loss of historical archives and State 
Papers, whether by neglect, or by fire. ‘The answers, together 
with a valuable prefatory essay, urging especially the importance 
of fire-proof buildings, were published in the Collections of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, for the current year. 


Mr. Bartlett possessed a mind singularly acute and philosophi- 
cal. At the same time, all his conservation bore the strongest 
stamp of good common sense. He took an intelligent interest 
in public affairs ; and, indeed, the affairs of all mankind touched 
a philanthropic feeling in his bosom. He was especially devoted 
to those views of religion which he considered to be rational, and 
in their diffusion he took the liveliest interest. Every good un- 
dertaking with which he was connected, will miss him; but none 
more than the cause of religious order and social virtue. He 
has left many to mourn him, but none so much as those who 
were nearest to him. Beneath the domestic roof a light is put 
out, whose beams were ever tranquil, cheering, and consoling. 
But there is no shadow without a correspondent brightuess ; and 
for the dark spot here, we trust there is brightness in Heaven. 

0. D- 


New York, Dec. 4, 1837. 
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miah, and Lamentations. 
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the portion now before us of a version of that difficult and strongly interesting part 
of Scripture, the Hebrew prophecies.— We have little todo but repeat the testi- 
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public, to the exceeding value of his labors. Three things are especially to be 
spoken of in his praise ; his learning, his cautious and sound judgment, and his beau- 
tiful taste. In the two last qualities, particularly, he is very advantageously dis- 
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likely to be compared.” Christian Examiner. 
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exceptions, this latter is very much what we could wish it to be.” 

Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

‘s We have not seen any translation of the book of Job, with which the public ought 

to be satisfied, unless it be this. Christian Examiner. 
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